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Turkey Gobblers 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 


FaTHER, Fred Baldwin 

Moraer, Margaret Baldwin 

LucILLE BaLpwIn, in early twenties 
Bos BALpwIn, sixteen-year-old son 
JANEY BALpwin, six-year-old daughter 
HERBERT Dopp 

GRANDMA 

Rapio ANNOUNCER’S VOICE 


Time: Thanksgiving Day. 

Sertine: The Baldwin living room. 

Ar Rise: Farner, Fred Baldwin, is 
seated right and Bos is sprawled on 
the sofa. 

Fatuer: Son, this is my idea of solid 
comfort — sitting here with all those 
delicious odors wafting their way in 
here from the kitchen. 

Bos (Grinning): Hey, Dad, stop! I’m 
so hungry now — (JANEY runs in 
from left.) 

JaNEY: Mom just basted the turkey 
again and you ought to see it. 


FaTHER: Does it look as good as it 
smells, Janey? 

JANEY: Better, I guess. It’s getting all 
brown and juicy-looking. 

Bos: Hey, have a heart, Janey : . . 

Janey: And Dad, you ought to see the 
place cards I made at school. ‘Come 
and look — I just put them cn the 
table! (FatHeR rises and JANEY 
leads him to door left.) 

FatuHer (Looking left): Hmm-m, tiarkey 
gobblers — very appropriate. My, 
the table looks beautiful. ‘That 
centerpiece your mother fixed -— 

JANEY: That’s a horn of plenty — 
grapes and apples and — my, I'm so 
excited! Why does Thankssiving 
come only once a year, Dad? 
(FATHER goes back to his cha:r and 
JANEY follows.) 

FarHer: Because our forefathers 
thought it would be nice if we set 
aside one day to be especially thank- 
ful. ... (He puts his arm around her.) 





But that doesn’t mean we can’t feel 
thankful every day in the year. 

JANEY: Gee, I do.... 

Fatuer: And today you’re overflowing 
with it... Well, I’m thinking about 
my blessings too, and you’re one of 
them. (He puts his finger on her nose. 
Moruer, Margaret Baldwin, enters 
lefi, smiling. She is wearing an apron.) 

Moruer: Well, family... 

Fatuer: And here’s another. 

Moruer: Another what, Fred? 

Fatruer: Another blessing, Margaret. 
... You, my dear. 

MorHer (Pleased): Oh, Fred... . 
Well, I had a minute so I thought 
I’d come in and see if you were all 
hungry. (She smiles.) 

Bos: Hey, Mom — 

Moruer: I sent your Grandma up- 
stairs to take a nap until dinner’s 
ready. 

Fatuer: Good idea, Margaret. 
looked tired out from the trip. 

Moruer: She was, but of course she 
hated to admit it. She wanted to 
help. After all these years she still 
can’t get used to the idea that I can 
cook Thanksgiving dinner all by 
myself. 

Bos: After all your experience, Mom? 
Say, where’s that candy Dad gave 
you? I could use a piece. 

Moruer (Picking up the large box of 
candy from end table and removing 
the cover): Here, but I wish you 
wouldn’t spoil your dinner. 

Bos (Taking a piece): As if I would — 
not with my appetite. (JANEY comes 
over too, wanting a piece.) 

Moruer (70 JANEY): Just one piece, 
dear. . . . How about you, Fred? 

Farner: No, thanks. 


She 








MorHerR: Does anyone know where 
Lucille is? 

Fatuer: Why, I don’t know. I 
thought she was helping you. 

MorHer: No—not at the minute. 
I’m worried about her, Fred. She’s 
all upset because she hasn’t heard a 
word from Herbert. 

Bos: Her new boy friend? Well, what 
did she expect to hear? 

Moruer: Well, I suppose she thought 
he’d send her something for Thanks- 
giving — a message or some flowers. 

FaTHeR: But that’s nonsense, Mar- 
garet. She only saw the man a few 
times. 

Moruer: Now, Fred, she was in New 
York visiting her cousin for three 
weeks. 

Bos: Sure, and she met this guy the 
first night at a party —so she saw 
him every night. 

FaTHER: But she can’t be serious! 

Moruer: I’m afraid she is serious. 
Fred. I only saw you a few times and 
it was serious, remember? 

FarTHer: But that was different. ... 
Well, I certainly wish we could meet 
him. 

Bos: He doesn’t sound like much to 
me. 

Moruer: Now, Bob, you mustn’t — 

Bos: But, Mom, an authority on food 
and diet — what kind of a fellow 
would he be, anyhow? 

FatuHer: Well, I’m an authority on 
food myself —and your mother’s 
the best cook in the country! 
Margaret, if I have to smell that | 
turkey much longer — 

Janey: Lucille isn’t hungry — not even 
today, she told me. 

Bos: No, I don’t suppose she’ll eat a 
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thing now that she’s so in love, and 
especially with a guy who broad- 


casts on diet. (LucILuE, an at- 
tractive girl, hurries in left.) 

LucitLE: What time is it? We've got 
to turn on Herbert’s program — 

Bos: Aw, Sis, have a heart. Do we 
have to listen to a guy talk about 
diet — on Thanksgiving? 

FaTHER (Looking at his watch): It isn’t 
time yet, Lucille. Doesn’t he come 
on at half past? 

LuctuuE: Yes, but I don’t want to miss 
it. 

FatTHeR: Plenty of time. Lucille, is 
this Herbert of yours really one of 
those cranks? 

Lucruue: Cranks? 

FatuHEr: Well, I mean — you know the 
way some of those diet men are — 
you can’t eat anything but green 
peppers and grapes. 

LucrLLe: Herbert knows his stuff. If 
he says green peppers are good for 
you — 

FaTHER: But what did he eat? 

LuctLLE: I don’t know, Dad — we 
didn’t eat. 

Fatuer: Ah, no, 
wouldn’t. 

Bos: You mean he never took you out 
and gave you a good meal all the 
time you were in New York? What 
kind of guy is he? 

Moruer: Now, Bob — 

Lucite: We did have a glass of milk 
once, I think. 

Janey: Milk? 

LuctLuE: But we couldn’t be bothered 
with eating all the time. We had so 
much to talk about. 

Bos: But if he’s an authority on diet — 
didn’t you ever talk about food? 


of course you 


Moruer: No, dear, they talked about 
the moon... . Well, I’ve got to get 
back to my dinner. (She goes out 
left.) 

FatHer: Lucille, when are we ever 
going to meet this Herbert? 

LucIL1E (Going to radio): I don’t know, 
Dad — just as soon as he can get 
away. He’s a very busy man. You 
can hear his voice now, though, on 
the radio. He’ll be giving the 
Thanksgiving menu . . . (She turns 
the radio on and after a slight pause 
you hear HERBERT’s voice from radio. 
The person playing HERBERT should 
sit behind the backdrop directly in 
back of the radio and should speak 
through a small megaphone.) 

HerBert (From radio): Now, I do 
want to advise you to serve some- 
thing light — 

Bos: Something light? For Thanks- 
giving dinner? 

Lucite: Dad, he’s already started. 
Your watch was slow. 

HERBERT (From radio) : Perhaps a bowl 
of cereal and serve it with milk — 
not cream — 

JANEY: Cereal for Thanksgiving? 

HerBert (From radio): And then 
maybe some grapes would be nice 
with that — 

Moruer (Calling from off): Lucille — 
can you come here a minute? 

LucittE: But Mother — oh dear... . 
(She runs out.) 

Hersert (From radio): Then I would 
suggest—(Bos quickly switches radio 
off.) 

Bos: If anyone thinks I’m going to 
listen to crazy stuff like that — 
imagine eating sawdust for Thanks- 


giving! 











FatuHer: Now, son, cereal is all right — 

Bos: But Dad —I just thought he 
would be someone like that. Some- 
one who thinks you can live on 
greens and carrots — 

Fatuer: Like a rabbit? 

Bos: Sure — bunny food. (LucILuE 
rushes back in.) 

LuciLLeE: Mother would have to call 
me! (She stops.) Why, you’ve 
turned it off. (She switches radio on 
again.) Didn’t you want to listen to 
Herbert? 

FaTHeR: Well — er — we, that is — 

Lucie: He may be finished now and 
I won’t hear his voice. 

HerBert (From radio): Now, don’t 
forget — 

LuciLueE: There he is. . . 

HeErBeErt (From radio): Don’t overeat, 
don’t stuff yourselves, and don’t let 
Mother overwork. . . . And now 
goodbye until tomorrow. 

LucttLE (Sighing): Oh, isn’t he cute 
the way he talks? 

Bos: Cute? 

ANNOUNCER (From radio): You have 
been listening to Herbert Dodd, out- 
standing authority on food and 
diet — (LuctLLEe switches radio off 
and goes to chair left and sits.) 

Bos: Don’t overeat, don’t let Mother 
overwork! How could she overwork 
fixing a bow] of cereal? 

FatTHer: Well, I must admit, it does 
seem a little drastic to me, Lucille — 
that menu he gave for Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

LucitLe: Herbert’s got a lot of new 
ideas, Father. Besides, it’s always 
seemed kind of silly to me— the 
way people eat and eat just because 

it’s Thanksgiving. 








Bos: Hey, you always did all right 
until — 

Lucite: Why, Mother and I have 
been slaving all day — getting this 
dinner. 

Bos: Mother has, you mean. 

FatHer: Now, Bob — 

Luctuue: I helped her all morning. . . . 
And what happens? You cook it, it 
gets eaten up, there’s nothing but a 
lot of dirty dishes to wash — and 
then everyone has a stomach-ache. 

Fatuer: I never had a stomach-ache 
in my life from eating your mother’s 
food. 

LuciLLE: Well, maybe not, but you 
always go to sleep right after dinner. 

Bos: What’s wrong with that? It 
shows he’s relaxed. (MOTHER enters 
left, smiling.) 

Moruer: In about twenty minutes, I 
think we can all sit down. 

Bos: Hooray! 

Moruenr: I’ve made the hot sauce for 
the mince pies and the cherry pud- 
ding is steaming away. 

FaTHEeR: Yum — yum. 
rings. ) 

Bos: I’ll get it. (Into phone) Hello? 
What’s that? Oh, just a moment. 
It’s for you, Lucille. 

LucrtuE: For me? (She runs to phone) 
Hello? ... Oh, Herbert! I thought I 
wasn’t going to hear from you. How 
wonderful of you to call me long dis- 
tance! . . . What? You’re not? 
You’re where? . . . Here? . . . but 
Herbert — Herbert, you’re here — 
how wonderful! 

FatHer: How can he be here? We 
just listened to him on the radio. 
LucitLE (Into phone): I just can’t be- 
lieve that you’re at the station. ... 


(The phone 
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Well, hurry, Herbert. Take a taxi 
and you know the street number. . . . 
Yes, and it’s the white house next to 


the corner. . . . Oh, Herbert, good- 
bye! (She hangs up.) Mother, he’s 
coming! He’ll be here in just a little 
while. Herbert’s coming to spend 
Thanksgiving with us! 

FaTHER: But how can he be here? We 
heard him on the radio. 

LucitLE: Oh, those are recordings, 
Father. He makes a lot of them at 
one time, and then they re-broadcast 
them — oh, isn’t it wonderful? 

MorH_er: But — my goodness, Herbert 
coming here. How long can he stay? 

Lucite: Just a couple of hours, 
Mother, between trains. He’s on his 
way to the west coast to lecture out 
there — oh, I’d better powder my 
nose and — 

MorHer: And I’d better put on 
another plate . . . if he’s going to 
have dinner with us — 

LucttLE: Mother, I just happened to 
think — we can’t serve that great 
big dinner — not to Herbert. 

MorueEr: What? 

Bos: Now, wait a minute, Sis — 

Lucie: All those shrimps and turkey 
and that rich stuffing, and all those 
vegetables and two kinds of potatoes, 
and all those pies and puddings — 

JANEY: Please stop talking about food, 
Sis, I’m so hungry. 

LucILLE: Why, we just can’t serve all 
that, Mother. It would be revolting 
to Herbert. 

Moruer: Revolting? My dinner? 

Fatuer: Now, wait a minute, Lucille— 
this is too much. You can’t call your 
mother’s wonderful dinner — 

Moruer: I am hurt, Lucille. He may 


be an authority on food, but I can 
cook with the best of ’em — 

LucitLE: But Mother, you don’t un- 
derstand. You didn’t hear Herbert’s 
program. Father did — 

FaTuHER: Yes, and a sillier thing I’ve 
never listened to. 

Lucite: Father, please! Mother, 
Herbert gave a Thanksgiving menu, 
and he said serve something light — 
like — well, a bowl of cereal and 
some grapes — 

Morner: A bowl of cereal — for 
Thanksgiving dinner? Why, dear, 
the man must be crazy. 

Bos: I’ll say he is! 

LucitLE: Mother, please — If Herbert 
says it’s right, it’s right. He believes 
in food that’s good for people, so 
they’ll be healthy. 

Moruer: Well, we’re all healthy. 

LuciuE: Mother, just this once, if you 
could help me — He’s so wonderful 
and I want him to like us. Couldn’t 
you serve something like — well, 
like Herbert said? 

FatuHEr: Nothing of the sort. Why, it 
would be an insult to the man —a 
guest in our house, and you want to 
give him a bow! of cereal? 

LucitLe: But don’t you see, Father? 
It would be an insult to give Herbert 
anything else! (She starts to cry.) 
Mother — 

Moruer (Patting Luctiun’s shoulder): 
Lucille, don’t cry, please. I’ll help — 
I’ve got an idea. . . . Bob, you bring 
that small table in from your father’s 
study — we’ll set it up in here — 

Bos (Getting up): But Mom, what for? 

Moruer: We'll leave the big table set 
up in the dining room just as it is. 
(She is near door left.) We’ll close this 


















door and Herbert will never know. 

LucitLeE: Mother, you’re wonderful! 

FatHer (He has risen and is walking 
about): But Margaret, what about 
our dinner? 

Mortue_er: I’ll turn everything off and 
we can have it later. 

Bos: Turn everything off? But Mom, 
I’m so hungry! 

Janey: You mean we’ve got to wait 
even longer for the turkey and the 
pudding? 

Moruer: Now, dear, it’ll taste even 
better if you wait. After Herbert 
goes you can stuff yourselves to your 
heart’s content. In the meantime, 
we'll have this—er—snack, so 
you won’t get too hungry anyway. 

LuciLLeE: Mother, please, don’t call it 
a snack — we’ve got to make it seem 
like a real dinner. 

Moruer: Well, dear, after all, when 
you’re just serving cereal. 

LucILLE: But, Mother, it’s what Her- 
bert gave for a Thanksgiving menu. 
I mean, can’t we serve it nicely and- 

Moruer: I’ll do my best, dear... . 
Now, come along, Bob — let’s get 
that table in here. And Janey, you 
can find some plates and silver. 

JANEY: All right, Mom. (Bos, looking 
glum, and Moruer and JANEY go 
out left.) 

Lucite (Nervously): Oh dear, I do 
hope everything goes right. 

Fatuer: Lucille, you aren’t really — 
that is, I mean are you really serious 
about this Herbert? 

LucitiE: Oh, Father, of course. I’d 
never meet another man like Herbert. 

FaTHER: No — I imagine not. But to 
spend your life with a fellow who 

eats in this peculiar way — 


LucitLe: But Father, you don’t care 
what you eat when you're with 
Herbert! . . . Now, I do hope the 
table can look pretty. 

FatHer: What do you expect your 
mother to do? Serve the cereal on a 
platter? (BoB comes in with a drop- 
leaf table which he places center stage, 
and opens the leaves. MorHer 
enters and places a white cloth on it. 
JANEY follows with plates and silver, 
etc., which she starts setting around.) 

Bos (Grumbling): For gosh sakes, if 
this isn’t the craziest thing — 

Moruer: I just thought — we might 
as well let Grandma sleep right 
through. She’s tired anyhow and we 
can wake her up in time for the real 
dinner. 

Lucitte: Oh, that’s good, Mom. I 
don’t think we could explain things 
to Grandma. 

FatHer: You can’t explain them to me 
so I understand them, but I suppose 
it’s all right. (He sits right again.) 

JANEY: Shall I get cups, Mom? 

Moruer: No, dear, glasses, I think. 
Perhaps we’d better serve milk to 
drink instead of coffee. (JANEY goes 
out.) 

Lucie: Father, you aren’t going to 
make remarks when Herbert’s here? 

Moruer: Yes, Fred —we must be 
careful. 

Luctiue: If you could just kind of pre- | 
tend you all like the food — 

FatHer: But that’s hypocrisy —I 
won't like it. 

Moruer: I don’t think it would be 
hypocrisy in this case, Fred. (Busy 
with table) We’ve got to be polite. 

LucttLeE: I want Herbert to think 
we’re careful of our diet too. 
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FaTHER: We're sensible. 

Morue_r: Lucille, I just had an idea. I 
can put the cereal in the big silver 
bowl — that’ll look nice. 

LuciLLE: You’re wonderful, Mom! 
Cereal in a silver bowl — why, it 
sounds like a poem. 

Bos (Disgusted): Cereal in a silver 
bowl! No matter what you do with 
it, it’s still sawdust. 

Moruer: And then some milk in the 
silver pitcher — that should make 
the table look pretty. 

FaTHER: But Margaret, there won’t be 
anything on the table. It’ll look 
bare. 

Moruer: I know. I could make some 
cole slaw — 

FaTHER: Yes, grate up a cabbage or 
something. At least it will be one 
more thing to chew on. I’m so 
hungry . . . (JANEY comes back with 
glasses.) 

Morner: Do you suppose Herbert 
would object to cole slaw, Lucille? 
Lucie: I don’t know. He didn’t say 
cole slaw in the menu, but I’m sure 

he couldn’t object to roughage. 

Bos: Roughage? 

LucittE: That’s what they call raw 
foods — roughage. 

MorHer: Dear me—I’d better get 
into the kitchen and get things ready. 

FatHer: Well, it shouldn’t take you 
long. Don’t overwork, Margaret. 

Moruer (Smiling as she starts left) I 
won’t, dear... . Janey, you can come 
along with me, and Bob, you can be 
putting some chairs around — get 
some extras from the dining room. 

Lucite (Noticing bor of candy and 
taking it and rushing to her MoTHER): 
Here, Mom, take this candy and put 


it somewhere. I don’t want Herbert 
to think we’re stuffing ourselves with 
chocolates all the time. 

Moruer: All right, dear. My good- 
ness! (She takes candy and goes out 
followed by JANEY.) 

Bos (Grumbling): For gosh sakes, if 
this isn’t the craziest thing — dis- 
rupting our whole Thanksgiving 
Day! (He moves some straight chairs 
out from the wall and puts them 
around the table.) 

LuciILLE: Bob Baldwin, don’t you dare 
say anything like that when Her- 
bert’s here! 

Bos: Listen, if you expect me to put 
on a show for this guy — 

FatHer: Now, Bob, you’ve got to be 
polite — you’ve got to think of your 
sister. 

Bos: Well, she isn’t thinking of us — is 
she? Making us starve like this. (He 
goes out left almost bumping into 
JANEY who enters with a bowl of 
grapes which she places on the table.) 

JANEY: Mom’s grating up the cabbage. 

Lucie: Fine. You’d better tell her 
not to put much dressing on it, 
Janey. 

JANEY: O.K. (She goes out left again.) 

LucmuE: Father, I don’t know why 
Bob has to be so difficult. Well, I 
guess I’d better powder my nose. 
(BoB comes back with two more 
straight chairs, and LuctLuE starts 
toward left. The doorbell rings off 


right.) He’s here — Herbert’s here! 
Oh, my goodness, and look at me! 
Fatuer: You look very nice. 
Lucie: Well, I’ll have to do. Father, 
close that door — I’ll let him in and 
please, everyone — (She breaks off.) 
Oh, I’ve never been so excited in all 











my life! (She rushes out right. 

FatTHer closes door left, shakes his 
head and walks about a little. Bos 
looks disgusted. The door left opens 
again and JANEY enters with a silver 
pitcher of milk which she places on 
table.) 

JANEY: I heard the doorbell. Is he 
here? (FaTHER nods and closes the 
door again. LUCILLE’s voice is heard 
off right.) 

LucitLe (Off): Oh, Herbert! . . . Her- 
bert, I’m so glad to see you. 

Hersert (Off): Lucille, my dear! It’s 
been so long. (There is a pause.) 

FatTHer: Well — well, what are they 
doing? 

JANEY (Whispering): Gee, Dad, don’t 
you know? It’s like in the movies. 
Fatuer: Ohhh. (LuctILue enters hold- 
ing HerRBERT’s hand. She is all 
smiles and so is HERBERT. He is tall 
and handsome, and carries a box with 

a ribbon round it.) 

Lucite: Father, this is Herbert .. . 
Herbert Dodd. 

FatHer (Extending hand): Well — 
well, I’m glad to know you, Mr. 
Dodd. 

HerBert: Thank you, sir and please, 
just call me Herbert. I want Lucille’s 
family to be my family. 

FaTHER: What’s that? 

Lucitue: And this is my brother, Bob. 

Bos: H’llo. 

Lucite: And my little sister, Janey. 
HERBERT: Well, Janey, how are you? 
You’re as pretty as your big sister. 
JANEY: What’s that box you’ve got? 
HersBert: Why —er—it’s just a 
little gift for Lucille. (He smiles at 

her.) 

Janey: Is it candy? 





Lucite: Nonsense, Janey, Herbert 
wouldn’t bring candy. 

HERBERT: It’s flowers — (Hands box 
to LUCILLE.) 

LucitLe: Oh, Herbert. 
opening the box.) 

Fatuer: Sit down —sit down, Mr. 
Dodd — er — Herbert. Make your- 
self comfortable. (BoB sits down 
on sofa, and FaTHER sits in easy 
chair right.) 

HeErBeErt (Sitting left): Thanks. 

Luci_e (Taking flowers from box): Oh, 
Herbert, these are beautiful! (She 
gets vase from small table, puts flowers 
in it, then hands vase to JANEY.) 
Janey, will you put some water in 
this vase? Maybe we can use the 
flowers on the table. 

Bos: Yes, it needs something. (Lvu- 
CILLE gives him a look. JANEY goes 
out left leaving door open.) 

Hersert: You know, Mr. Baldwin, I 
— I suppose it was a little bold of me 
to just — er — barge in on you like 
this — especially on Thanksgiving— 

FatHer: No — no, not at all — 

HerBeErT: Well, it’s wonderful to be 
here . . . It’s wonderful to be here 
with Lucille’s family — (Stopping 
and sniffing) Say, do I smell turkey? 

LuciLLE (Quickly): Oh, no — no — 
that must be the — the cereal Mom 
is fixing. (She closes door left hur- 
riedly.) How could it possibly smell 
like turkey? 

Fatruer: Turkey? Turkey? The smell 
might be blowing in from next door 
— great people for eating next door. 
(Trying to be funny.) Turkey gob- 
blers, you might say. 

Lucite (Trying to laugh): Yes— 

gobblers! 


(She starts 
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Bos: Turkey gobblers — phooey! 

FaTHER: Robert. (JANEY enters with 
vase of flowers, and LuctLLE puts 
flowers on the table. JANny is followed 
by Moruer carrying a large silver 
bowl with cereal and a platter of 
grated cabbage.) 

MoruHer: Will you close the door, 
Janey? 

JANEY: Yes, Mom. (She does so.) 

MorHer: Well, family — (Stopping 
and smiling) Oh... 

LuciuE: Herbert is here, Mother .. . 
Mother, this is Herbert. 

Moruer: I’m so happy you're here, 
Herbert. We've heard so much 
about you... 

Hersert: Mrs. Baldwin, it’s so nice 
of you to have me. 

Moruer: We want you to feel per- 
fectly at home. And now—I do 
believe we can sit down to our little 
—to our dinner. Let’s see — yes, 
everything’s on — cereal, cabbage, 
grapes. Fred, you at the end there — 
Herbert here, and Lucille--(MorHER 
indicates places. FaTHER sits at right 
end, HERBERT and LUCILLE on up- 
stage side facing downstage, and 
Moruer at left end. JANEY sits next 
to MoruerR at downstage side with 
back to audience.) Bob, will you 
come? 

Bos: Oh, Mom. (But he comes and sits 
next to FATHER at downstage side with 
back to audience.) 

FatHeR: Well — well, the festive 
board. 

Moruer (Nervously): Yes, dear — will 
you please start things? I think we 
can just pass them. 

FarHeEr: (Forgetting himself): Yes — 
I can’t very well carve the cereal, 
can I? 


Moruer: Fred. . . . (FATHER passes 
cereal to HERBERT. LUCILLE is tak- 
ing some cole slaw on her plate.) 

FaTtHer: Have some cereal, Mr. Dodd 
— er — Herbert. 

HERBERT: Uh — thank you. 
just put it on my plate? 

Lucite: Oh, Herbert, do you like 
bowls better? Mother, maybe the 
milk will run all over the plate. 

Moru_er: Well, I can get some bowls — 

HERBERT: No, no, please, a plate’s 
fine. (He takes a spoonful on his 
plate. LuctLue takes cereal and passes 
it to MorueEr, and she passes slaw 
to HERBERT.) 

LucILLE: Cabbage, Herbert? 

HERBERT: Cabbage? Ah, full of vita- 
mins. ... Is that what makes your 
eyes sparkle so, Lucille? 

LucttLE (Giggling): Oh, Herbert, 
please... 

JANEY: I guess you like Lucille a whole 
lot, don’t you, Mr. Dodd? 

Moruer: Janey, what a question. 

HERBERT: I don’t conceal it very well, 
I guess. And Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin, 
that’s why I wanted to come here. I 
want you to know how I feel about 
Lucille. 

Moruer: Well, of course, we — 

HERBERT: She must have told you that 
I hoped — 

FatHer: Well, she did, but we hoped 
now — (Trying to cover up his slip) 
that is, I mean— Bob, will you 
please take some of that cabbage and 
pass it on to me — I’m hungry. 

Bos: You can have it all. (FATHER 


Shall I 


takes some and begins eating.) 
Moruer (Nervously): Bob, you aren’t 
eating a thing. 
Bos: You're telling me? 
there — 


What is 














Moru_Er (Quickly): Never mind, dear . 

Janey: Mr. Dodd, why did you fall for 
Lucille? 

FATHER: Janey, where are your man- 
ners? 

Hersert: Oh, that’s quite all right. 
Lucille’s my favorite subject, you 
know. 

Fatuer (Trying to make a joke): Now, 
I thought food was your favorite 
subject, Mr. Dodd — that is, diet. 

HERBERT: Oh, I am very interested in 
food. It may seem strange to you 
that I’ve made that my career, so to 
speak, but it’s a great field — lots of 
room for improvement in the way 
people eat. 

FatuHer (Looking at his plate): Yes, I 
quite agree with you. 

Hersert: And keeping healthy. You 
know, I think that was the first 
thing I noticed about Lucille. She 
was so glowing—so alive — the 
picture of health. 

Lucite: Oh, Herbert! 

Bos: Well, she didn’t get healthy eat- 
ing stuff like this. 

Moruer: Bob! . . . He means — 

Lucite: He means I was — well, I 
guess I was just born healthy, Her- 
bert. (GRANDMA’Ss voice is heard off 
left.) 

GranpMA (Off): Well, land sakes, 
where is everyone? 

Lucitie (Petrified): It’s Grandma! 

GRaNnpMA (Calling, still off): Fred — 
Margaret — why on earth didn’t 
you wake me up? Isn’t it time for 
dinner? 

Moruer (Nervously): Oh, dear me... 
(GRANDMA enters. She stares at them 
all. Fatuer, Bos and HERBERT 

rise.) 








GRANDMA: Well, land sakes, what are 
you doing in here? (She stops.) And 
eating, when the table’s all set up in 
the dining room? 

LucILLE: Grandma, please — 

GRANDMA (Peering at table): Cereal, 
humph. I thought you said you’d 
had your breakfast when you met me 
at the station. (She looks at Hrr- 
BERT.) Who’s this? 

LucittE: This is Herbert Dodd, 
Grandma. Herbert — Mrs. Field. 
HERBERT (Bowing): Let me get you a 

chair. 

GRANDMA: Now, stop bobbing about, 
young man. I’ll get my own chair. 
I may be old but I’m in good health. 

MorHer (Nervously): Herbert is a 
friend of Lucille’s from New York, 
Mother — he’s here between trains. 

GRANDMA: Oh, and he hadn’t had his 
breakfast? 

FatuHer (Clearing his throat and cutting 
her off quickly): Mr. Dodd is an 
authority on diet — on food. 

GRANDMA: Well, land sakes, if he’s an 
authority on food, I thought you’d 
have given him something decent for 
breakfast — like bacon and eggs 
maybe. Cereal, grapes, and cab- 
bage —of all things! Isn’t that 
some new-fangled idea? Why, you 
might even have given him some 
fried potatoes and a slab of pork — 
that’s what I used to have on the 
farm. Or he could have waited for 
dinner — 

LuctttE (Loudly): This is dinner, 
Grandma. 

GRANDMA: What’s that you say? 

LucituE (Desperately): Mr. Dodd eats 
very simply. This zs dinner. 

GRANDMA: Margaret, what’s the mat- 
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ter with her? Dinner, she says, when 
there’s a turkey in the oven and 
mince pies and puddings — 

LucILLeE: Grandma, please. .. . (She 
starts to cry). Oh, I knew someone 
would give it away! (She rises and 
starts left) And I wanted everything 
to go just right. Oh, I can’t bear it — 
I just can’t bear it! (HeRBERT runs 
after her and puts an arm around her.) 

HERBERT: Lucille — darling, what is 
it? Mverything’s all right. At first I 
didn’t understand, but if this is 
breakfast — 

LuciLue: But it isn’t. It was supposed 
to be dinner. Oh, Herbert, I wanted 
everything the way you said on the 
radio. You gave the menu for 
Thanksgiving dinner — 

HERBERT: I gave — 

Lucite: Yes. You said to serve 
something light so we did — cereal 
and milk and grapes. We did add the 
cabbage but — 

HERBERT (Beginning to roar with 
laughter): But Lucille, that was 
breakfast! 

FaTHer: Breakfast? 

HERBERT: I was giving that menu for 
breakfast — tomorrow’s breakfast. 
Fatruer: Why, of course — we wouldn’t 
have known. We tuned in at the 
middle of the program and then we 

turned it off. 

HERBERT: I don’t blame you if you 
imagined — (Breaking off) The 
Thanksgiving menu was given yes- 
terday. 

LuctuuE: Oh dear, and I was out shop- 
ping. I didn’t listen. 

Hersert: Lucille, you really didn’t 
think I was giving that menu for 
dinner — Why, (He turns to the 


others.) you folks must have thought 
I was some kind of a nut. 

FaTHerR: I don’t mind telling you, 
young man, we did. But Lucille 
wanted it this way — 

HERBERT: Oh, Lucille, you funny 
darling. . . . If I remember, on to- 
day’s program, I did wish everyone 
a happy Thanksgiving and tell them 
not to overeat, but I didn’t expect 
anyone to take me seriously. (He 
kisses LucILuE.) 

JANEY: Look, Mom, he kissed her. 

GRANDMA: Well, this is all very inter- 
esting, but I don’t mind telling you, 
young man, that J don’t even ap- 
prove of this menu for breakfast. It 
wouldn’t stick to your ribs worth a 
cent! 

Hersert: Oh, I don’t know — when 
you’ve had so much to eat the day 
before. As I said, I’m not a crank, 
but I do believe in lots of vegetables 
and fruits — and keeping healthy. 

GRANDMA: Humph, I’ve eaten fried 
potatoes and eggs and salt pork all 
my life, and look at me — seventy- 
five and as spry as a colt. 

HERBERT: Yes, but I’ll bet you also ate 
a lot of carrots and beans right out of 
your own garden and fresh fruit — 

GranpMa: Well, guess I did, but just 
the same — 

Lucite: Grandma, please —I wish 
you wouldn’t argue with Herbert. 
GraNnpMA: Why not speak my mind? 
It’s better than beating around the 

bush. 

HERBERT: I agree. . . . Well — well, it 
seems we have all misunderstood 
one another. (He laughs again.) 
When I sat down at this table, I 
didn’t know what to think. 








Bos: I s’pose you thought we were all 
nuts, and I don’t blame you. 

FaTHER: Well, we’re not the only ones 
who have misunderstood one another. 
The whole world seems to be doing a 
pretty good job of it most of the 
time — 

GranpMa: And it all comes from beat- 
ing around the bush. If more people 
would be honest with each other — 
would speak their minds the way I 
do — 

HerBerT: Grandma, you’re wonder- 
ful — 

Moraer: Well, at least in America we 
can speak our minds — that’s some- 
thing to think about on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Bos: Yes, but does anyone care if I’m 
thinking about turkey and sweet 





potatoes and Brussels sprouts and 

mince pie — 

HerRBeErtT: So am I. Why, that’s what 
I had on my Thanksgiving menu — 

Luct.ueE: Oh, Herbert, did you? 

GranpMa: Of course he did. He’s got 
good sense. And now I’m going to 
speak my mind once more. Mar- 
garet, let’s get that turkey on the 
table and all that goes with it — 
let’s eat! (They all start toward door 
left.) 

Bos: Turkey — oh boy! 

JANEY: Turkey — hooray! 

HERBERT (Laughing): Well, Mr. Bald- 
win, I see you’ve got some turkey 
gobblers here too! 

FatTHer: Yes, sir, a whole houseful! 

(They all laugh as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


John Crown’s Legacy 
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Sertine: The stage is bare. An opaque 
projector is thrown on the upstage wall 
but projects no picture. 
At Rise: JoHN Citizen, in the role of a | 
narrator, comes forward to speak. 
JoHN Crr1zEN: In 1946 a young veteran 
in Halloran General Hospital wrote 
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a letter to the New York Times. He 
wrote the letter because he was suf- 
fering and because he was anguished. 
After four years of struggle, the 
writer, John Crown died. 

John Crown’s legacy to the world 
was an example of courage and a 
philosophy of life which, in these 
troubled and uncertain days, plead 
even more eloquently for the neces- 
sity of understanding than the day 
on which his letter was written. In 
this era of precocious technology, 
hydrogen bombs, guided missiles 
and all the additions to the horrors 
of war that have caused an epidemic 
of anxiety and tension throughout 
the world, this pain-wracked boy’s 
prescription for peace among men 
merits thoughtful consideration. 
(JoHN CrTizEN returns to one side as 
JoHN CROWN enters in a wheelchair 
and slowly makes his way to the center 
of the stage.) 

JoHN Crown: My name is John 
Crown. I am a paraplegic at Hal- 
loran General Hospital. My physical 
wounds are very small in comparison 
with my spiritual wounds. I have 
come back from death to a world 
that I no longer care for. I, who 
have been engaged in the great 
struggle to save the world from 
tyranny and have seen my comrades 
die for this cause, can now find no 
peace in the world or in my country. 
Having lived close to death for two 
years, the reasons why there is no 
peace seem infinitesimally flimsy. 
Russia wants the Dardanelles, Yugo- 
slavia wants Trieste, the Moslems 
want India, labor wants more wages, 
capital wants more profit, Smith 


wants to pass the car in front of him, 
Junior wants more spending money. 
To these, I say, is it necessary to 
kill and cripple human beings for 
these petty gains? Anyone who 
thinks a human body is so cheap that 
it can be traded for a tract of land, a 
piece of silver, or a few minutes of 
time should be forced to listen to the 
moans of the dying, night and day 
for the rest of his life. All the 
troubles of the world originate in the 
common man. The selfish and 
greedy ways of nations are just the 
ways of each individual man multi- 
plied a hundredfold. When the 
morals of the common man drop, so 
do the morals of the nation and of 
the world. 

As long as our individual morals re- 
main at a low ebb, so will be the 
world. Until each of us stops “hog- 
ging the road” with his car, stops 
fighting over the seat in the bus, 
stops arguing over who is to cut the 
grass, there will be no peace in the 
world. If man wishes peace again, 
he must return to the great Com- 
mandment, ‘‘Love thy neighbor as 
thyself for the love of God.” 


JOHN CrT1zEN (Comes forward and ap- 


proaches the seated JouN CROWN in 
his wheelchair. Picture of Paul 
Revere’s Ride is projected): You 
answered your country’s call, John 
Crown, and deserve well of her. But 
there were others in other times and 
places who suffered and fought 
through troubled times that you 
who are a part of their posterity 
might enjoy our American heritage. 
There were those who answered the 
call to arms of Paul Revere at mid- 





night — April 18, 1775 — as he 
roused the farmers to meet on Lex- 
ington Green with their long muskets 
and molded bullets. They fired 
their shots for freedom and inde- 
pendence too. (JoHN Crown drowses 
as we follow his dream. Joun CitI- 
ZEN pushes the wheelchair in such a 
manner that it will not interfere with 
the projection from the opaque pro- 
jector. JoHN C1T1zEN also brings him- 
self a comfortable chair and seats him- 
self in such a manner that it does not 
interfere with the projection.) 
STEPHEN Daye (Comes on stage as 
picture of STEPHEN Days or a printer 
operating a wooden press is placed on 
screen): John Crown, listen to me. 
My name is Stephen Daye and I 
came to these shores not too long 
after the Mayflower. I brought my 
types and my wooden presses that 
made it possible to speak to all 
people. There were others who came 
after me. Ben Franklin and his 
newspaper — Bobbie Bell who 
printed Tom Paine’s Common Sense 
— at the risk of his life. We fought 
for freedom too— freedom of the 
press and we are proud of the legacy 
we left you—a press that is the 
voice of a free people. (He exits. 
Picture of Boston Tea Party pro- 
jected.) 

Joun Crrizen (Leans forward in his 
chair half-rising and addresses JOHN 
Crown earnestly): John Crown, do 
you remember studying about the 
Boston Tea Party in school? The 
men who held that tea party brewed 
their independence in the world’s 
biggest teapot— Boston Harbor. 
(Music — “Yankee Doodle’) They 








tossed the tea with its unwanted tax 
over the sides into the harbor depths. 
They proved to an English King 
that they were free and independent 
men who would not be dictated to 
from across an ocean. (Sits back in 
his chair. Picture of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence is 
projected. JoHN Hancock enters 
with a swagger, carrying a large goose 
quill pen with a flourish for all to see.) 


Joun Hancock: When I signed my 


name to a document — the Declara- 
tion of Independence — I signed it 
for all to see. Even today you talk of 
a signature as being your John Han- 
cock. I signed the Declaration of 
Independence because I knew that it 
was right and that our independence 
was basic to all else if our freedom 
was to grow. (Exits. Picture of a 
house being built in colonial times 
projected. ) 


ASHER BENJAMIN (Entering carrying a 


copy of the book which he has written 
and moves about the stage as he speaks, 
pointing out the foundation, fireplaces, 
doorway, fanlight or whatever the par- 
ticular picture offers): I never wore a 
soldier’s uniform. I never fought a 
battle. But I did write a book. This 
book, The Country Builder’s Assist- 
ant, by Asher Benjamin. It told the 
people how to build a house or a 
church. The carpenter, the farmer 
and others could read about founda- 
tions, fireplaces, doorways and fan- 
lights. I am proud that my book 
helped many a man to build his 
house and his church where he was 
free to live and free to worship. 
(Exits. Picture of Ropert Morris 
pleading for more money is projected.) 
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RoBEerT Morris (Enters with a serious 
look and carries a money bag which 1s 
almost empty): I am no soldier and 
have no taste for uniforms and their 
trappings, but I fought in our first 
war for freedom too. My name is 
Robert Morris and it was my job to 
pay the Continental Army’s bills. 
We had no cash. We had no credit, 
but we had to have money. I used 
my own. I borrowed. I begged, I 
asked, I cajoled. And somehow we 
always found enough to keep the 
fight for freedom going. When there 
was no money left, I had to make my 
own, backed only by my promise to 
pay. Fortunately, there were those 
who believed in me—so you see 
freedom is still worth fighting for — 
because we wrested it out of ad- 
versity before. (Exits slowly. Picture 
of GrorGe WaAsHINGTON at Mount 
Vernon, or a picture of Mount 
Vernon alone.) 

GEORGE WASHINGTON (Enters and 
addresses his speech with great earn- 
estness to both Joun Crown and the 
audience): You should know, John 
Crown, that six years of war is 
enough to weary any man. When 
the war was over, I wanted only to 
return to Virginia. (Music — “Carry 
Me Back to Ole Virginny’’) But the 
people of the United States said 
otherwise. They asked me to be 
their President and who was I to 
say No? That was how I came to be 
the first President of the United 
States of America — a new country 
where the people governed and the 
Chief Executive worked for all the 
people—a free and independent 
people. (Exits. Picture of Joan Pauu 


JONES on a frigate in full sail, or 
other appropriate naval picture.) 


JoHN Pau Jones (Comes in with a 


rather truculent air and plants him- 
self with feet apart as if on the rolling 
deck of a ship. Speaks with the crisp 
manner of a man accustomed to com- 
mand): It wasn’t only the soldiers 
who fought for freedom. My name 
is an ordinary name: Jones — John 
Paul Jones to be exact. I went to 
sea as a boy of twelve and I was 
booted about by tyrannical ship 
captains. I never liked tyranny and 
independence came to be my ideal. 
I fought for that ideal with an old 
ship that served me as a man o’war. 
We had men of iron and ships of 
wood whose guns fought for freedom. 
That was how our Navy was born. 
(Exits. Music—“Blow the Man 
Down.” Picture of the cotton gin or 
E11 Wartney, or both, ts projected.) 


Eu1 Watney (Enters carrying a spool 


from which small nails protrude and 
a small crank with which he tinkers 
as he speaks): A new country does 
not grow up full-blown overnight. 
It takes time to put one’s house in 
order. It isn’t always possible to 
manufacture things in the begin- 
ning. When I was a boy we used 
both foreign guns and foreign cloth 
in this country. I wanted to help 
my country become economically 
independent. I tinkered. Out of my 
tinkering came the cotton gin. I, 
Eli Whitney, was an inventor. After 
the cotton gin came more tinkering. 
A free country needs not only 
soldiers and sailors, but farmers, 
financiers, printers and inventors. 
(Exits. Picture of old-time school 











with slates and schoolmaster in charge.) 


Noau Wesster (Enters with a blue- 


backed book which he uses as his Blue 
Backed Speller through which he leafs 
as he speaks): There is something 
else we Americans have learned to 
value. Education didn’t amount to 
much when I went to school. I 
found it dull and dreary and I, 
Noah Webster, decided to do some- 
thing about it so that learning would 
be more interesting. I wrote a 
speller called The Blue Backed Spel- 
ler. It was the first of its kind and 
here it is. I tried to make it more 
than a speller by putting interesting 
things into the book. The boys and 
girls of America liked my Speller so 
much that it came to be used 
throughout the country. We had 
something in America that could not 
be found elsewhere; our children 
were free to learn if they wanted to. 
(Exits. Picture of a navigator taking 
a bearing — shooting the sun —or 
similar picture) 

Nat Bownpitcu (Enters with the rolling 
gait of a sailor. If possible, he should 
carry a sextant with which he sights. 
Lacking this he should have a spy 
glass): My name is Nat Bowditch 
and I hail from Salem, Massachu- 
setts. I grew up to be a sailing mas- 
ter, as many a Salem man did. I 
studied the stars, the tides and the 
ways of the sea. I also read all the 
books on navigation and was amazed 
to find any number of fool mistakes 
in the best of them. Their fool mis- 
takes made me so mad I wrote the 
New American Practical Navigator 
so American seafaring men would no 
longer have to sail their ships in 











ignorance. (Remains on stage as 
DonaLtp McKay enters holding a 
ship model which he handles admir- 
ingly. Project a picture of a graceful 
Clipper ship.) You must be Donald 
McKay, the man who made American 
Clipper ships famous. 


Donatp McKay: I learned to build 


ships in a New England shipyard. I 
learned to love building ships and 
perhaps they performed so well be- 
cause I had faith in the ships I built. 
They were known as clipper ships 
and I was proud that clipper ships 
built by Donald McKay out of oak 
and pine were bigger and faster than 
the ships before them. I was proud 
that they carried the free and inde- 
pendent American flag to every port 
in the world. (BowpitcH and Mc- 
Kay exit, singing “Haul Away, Joe,” 
a sea chanty. Appropriate picture of 
Stormalong, or scene of a storm or a 
dead calm at sea is projected.) 


JoHN CrTi1zEN (Moves forward to the 


center of the stage): As the country 
grew so did its folklore. I want to 
tell you a little about Stormalong. 
He was the Paul Bunyan of the sea 
about whom the seafaring men spun 
their yarns. There was nothing in 
and out of the water that Stormalong 
didn’t have his hand in. Stormalong 
helped Columbus. Stormalong was 
with the Mayflower and with John 
Paul Jones when he started the 
United States Navy. He helped 
build the Panama Canal and made 
the white cliffs of Dover. Storma- 
long still travels with American sea- 
faring men wherever they may go. 
(Goes back to his seat. Picture of a 
ship laying cable is projected.) 
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Cyrus Fie.p (Enters giving the impres- 


sion of the well-dressed, affluent man 
who has made his mark and who is a 
little impatient with things): They 
told me that it was impossible and 
that irked me, as it has many another 
American. I, Cyrus Field, thought 
my life had been full enough and I 
planned to take it easy. But the 
idea of laying a cable across the 
Atlantic Ocean challenged me so I 
couldn’t rest until I tried, because 
they said it couldn’t be done. The 
first cable extended three hundred 
and sixty miles out before it broke. 
The ocean won the second round. 
On the third try the cable waited 
until we had gone twelve hundred 
miles before it parted. We tried 
again and on the fourth try we won— 
the cable was laid and messages 
could be sent across the ocean. I 
had shown that the impossible was 
possible and that nothing is impos- 
sible. (Hzits triumphantly. Picture 
of apple tree, or apple orchard in full 
blossom, or one of JOHNNY APPLE- 
SEED.) 


JOHNNY APPLESEED (Enters with a bag 


over his shoulder from which he scat- 
ters seeds on the stage as he speaks): 
My name — that is my baptismal 
name, is Jonathan Chapman and I 
am a plain and humble man but I 
am happy that my name has come 
down through the years as Johnny 
Appleseed. You ask why? I'll tell 
you why. I loved trees — especially 
apple trees. Perhaps that is why 
they grew so splendidly. Wherever 
I went up and down the land I 
planted trees, apple trees. There 
came a night when I went to sleep 


under an apple tree and did not 
wake up because my mission was ac- 
complished, but my trees have lived 
on. (Ezits. Picture of STEPHEN 
Foster at the piano projected.) 


STEPHEN Foster (Comes on stage and 


goes to the center of stage speaking. If 
character has a good singing voice, he 
sings ‘Jeannie with the Light Brown 
Hair’’): When I was a boy someone 
told me that the man who really 
mattered was the man who wrote a 
nation’s songs. I never forgot that. 
I was not like other boys. While 
they were busy with their games and 
treasures, I listened to the sounds of 
everything about me and later I 
wove them into songs — folk songs 
of the nation which have become a 
part of our common heritage. You 
know my songs: Swanee River, My 
Old Kentucky Home, Old Black 
Joe and Jeannie with the Light 
Brown Hair —by Stephen Foster. 
(Exits singing. Music — “Jeannie 
with the Light Brown Hair.” Picture 
of an early reaper or wheat field pro- 
jected.) 


Cyrus McCormick (Enters dressed as 


a farmer and speaks with a farmer’s 
drawl): It has taken all sorts of men 
to make this nation. The backbone 
of the country has always been its 
farmers who tilled the soil and fed 
the nation. I, Cyrus McCormick, 
was a farmer’s son and I had a dream 
that would lighten their burden. My 
dream was that a farmer should be 
able to cultivate more than a few 
paltry acres. It took me a long time 
to hammer out my dream in the 
shop. I didn’t know whether or not 
the contraption was going to work. 











It did work and a new piece of farm 
equipment came into being — the 
reaper — a machine that could reap 
thirty acres of wheat. I had made 
my dream come true and the Amer- 
ican farmer’s life was an easier and a 
more abundant one. (Exits. Picture 
of a locomotive being driven, or other 
appropriate picture in railroading tf 
no picture of Casry Jones can be 
found.) 

Casry Jones (Enters dressed as a rail- 
road engineer wearing an engineer’s 
cap and gauntlet gloves in his hands 
which he draws on as he speaks): The 
railroads helped make America great 
and wherever railroad men gather 
they talk about “Casey” Jones. I 
was baptized John Luther Jones but 
folks just naturally called me 
“Casey.”’ My hometown was Cayce, 
Kentucky, and maybe that had 
something to do with it. I was a 
railroad engineer and I would rather 
drive a locomotive than eat. I loved 
that engine. Maybe it was because 
of this that I could get things out of 
my engine that no other engineer 
could. I drove my train till one 
night when there was a freight train 
in the way. There was a song about 
me and my train which I left behind 
for you to hear and catch the spirit of 
railroad men like “Casey” Jones. 
Listen! (Frits. Music — “Casey 
Jones.” Picture of an old-time op- 
eration. ) 

Dr. Morton (Enters in frock coat 
carrying an ether syringe which he 
holds in front of him as he speaks): 
Americans are always looking for 
something. I, Dr. William Morton, 
dentist, was looking for a way to 





give my fellow-Americans freedom 
from pain. I had a hunch that ether 
could give relief from pain and after 
much experimenting I was sure that 
I was right. When the time came, 
physicians gave me a chance to prove 
my ether. When the patient slept 
after the ether was administered as 
the operation progressed free from 
pain, my happiness knew no bounds. 
(Exits. Picture of Pecos Bill pro- 
jected.) 


JOHN CiTIzEN (Moves forward on stage 


addressing JOHN Crown): Every 
part of this country has contributed 
to its folklore and the West was no 
exception for the West gave us 
Pecos Bill. Bill was tough because 
he had been brought up by a coyote 
and taught by a grizzly bear. Bill 
invented everything that had to do 
with the cattle range. Roping was 
his idea and with one throw of his 
lariat he could loop a whole herd of 
cattle. He dug the Rio Grande one 
morning so there would be water for 
his private range. He was a rootin’, 
tootin’ dream come true, but one 
day he met a dude all dressed up 
who asked so many fool questions 
Bill just lay down and laughed him- 
self to death. (Goes back to his chair. 
Music — “Red River Valley” or 
“Green Grow the Lilacs.”” Picture of a 
peddler and his wagon projected.) 


Tue AmericaAN SaLesMAN (A rather 


dapper character enters): You don’t 
know who I am because I have no 
particular name. I am he who 
helped to civilize this country by 
making more things available to 
more people. I went my rounds on 
muleback, dodging Indians between 

















my calls. Then I was a peddler mak- 
ing my rounds with a rickety wagon 
carrying axes for the farmers and 
dress goods for the wives and en- 
cyclopedias for ambitious youth. 
Then I was called a drummer, as I 
traveled over the breadth of the land 
and today you know me as the 
salesman who sells tractors, radios, 
iceboxes, movies and all the things 
Americans are free to enjoy. (Exits. 
Picture of the frozen North or RoBERT 
E. Peary at the North Pole.) 


Ropert E. Peary (Enters dressed for 


cold weather from head to foot with a 
parka and hood): I am Robert E. 
Peary. I spent my life looking for 
the North Pole—for the place 
where there is no more North — 
the top of the world. I made many 
trips before I reached my goal and 
each one taught me more about how 
to live in the barren north. The 
Arctic fought me every inch of the 
way. My feet were frozen. My toes 
were amputated. I learned to eat 
dog and I tasted failure. But I had 
to make that last attempt by ship 
and sledge which brought us to our 
goal — the North Pole. (Exits. Pic- 
ture of a woman who will serve to 
epitomize the American Woman is 
projected.) 


Joun Citizen (Comes forward to center 


of stage): These are the men who 
have told you of their part in build- 
ing this nation’s heritage. There 
have been great men in that herit- 
age, but we must not lose sight of 
the women who helped these men be- 
come great. They shared their lives 
with the pioneers and the others. 
Hers was the gentle voice in time of 


trouble. She reassured her children 
and buoyed up her man when he 
thought he had failed. She had the 
quiet courage to try again when the 
money was gone and the crops had 
failed. She is the epitome of all the 
women who have made this country 
great by making a home for her man 
and her children. (Returns to his 
chair. Picture of LurHER BURBANK 
puttering in his garden or a picture of 
flowering garden or orchard is pro- 
jected.) 


LuTHER BurBanxk (Enters, dressed for 


work in a garden with a wide-brimmed 
hat on the back of his head. He carries 
a green plant in his hands and a graft- 
ing knife with which he works as he 
talks): I spent my life talking gently 
to Nature and finding out her secrets 
for the benefit of man. I tended my 
garden carefully and puttered with 
plants for fifty years. During those 
fifty years I learned from Nature 
how to create new plants. I found 
out how to grow larger and whiter 
potatoes. I made it possible for 
cattle to eat cactus and for straw- 
berries to ripen all the year. Luther 
Burbank’s legacy to America, to 
you and the world, was to leave the 
good earth covered with flowers and 
fruits that had never grown before. 
(Exits. A succession of pictures 
should be used with this: (1) Picture 
of Horace MANN pleading the cause 
of public education. (2) One Room 
School. (3) Pictures of modern schools 
in rapid succession. All projected as 
Horace MAnn speaks.) 


Horace MANN (Enters): I was born a 


long time ago, before there were any 
public schools in this country of ours, 














with a great hunger. My hunger 
for knowledge was greater than my 
hunger for food. I borrowed books 
and I nibbled for knowledge wherever 
I could. I read law which was the 
way you became a lawyer in those 
days. Most lawyers were politicians 
and I was no exception. I, Horace 
Mann, became President of the 
Massachusetts Senate. It was sug- 
gested that someone should look 
into and report on school conditions 
in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. The job was a poor one, 
but I knew what I had to do. It was 
not to be a lawyer, senator or poli- 
tician, but to plead the cause of 
America’s children and fight for 
their right to learn. And fight I did 
until there were schools throughout 
the land — public schools for all — 
not just for the few. And the mess- 
age I left for America still holds true 
today: “Be afraid to die until you 
have done something for humanity.” 
(Exits. A picture of a red-fronted five 
and dime store or the interior of a five 
and ten is projected.) 

FrRaNK Woo.twortH (A_ substantial 
character — a typical storekeeper who 
enters and expansively tells the story 
of his store): I had an American 
dream too. My dream was of a new 
kind of store where things would cost 
only a nickel or a dime. This was my 
kind of store because I knew from 
experience that most Americans had 
only nickels and dimes left to spend 
after their family bills were paid. 
You know it as the five and ten, 
where you can buy an endless 
variety of things, but the first dime 
store was one you could walk into 








and buy anything you saw for no 
more than a dime. I wanted my store 
to be gay, so I painted it red, and 
people came to Frank Woolworth’s 
little store and bought happiness for 
their nickels and dimes. (Exits Pic- 
ture of Pau BuNYAN projected.) 


JOHN CITIZEN (Comes forward to center 


of stage): There’s still another to 
join the company of Stormalong and 
Pecos Bill. His name is Paul Bunyan 
who stood a mile high and used a 
pine tree fora comb. A sweep of his 
arm and there was lumber enough 
for a dozen houses. He could lay a 
hundred miles of railroad ties or 
make paper books by the thousands. 
Paul Bunyan was the giant that 
built this country with every woods- 
man’s axe that ever felled a tree. 
(Returns to chair. Picture of the 
Panama Canal — before and after — 
is projected, tf possible.) 


GrorGeE W. GorrHats (Enters dressed 


in whites, with a pith helmet, carrying 
a roll of blueprints which he unrolls 
and consults as he talks): America 
needed a canal. It was to be a canal 
that would join the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. The place for it was 
the Isthmus of Panama. A French- 
man named DeLesseps had tried 
and failed, leaving nothing but a big 
ditch. America wanted a canal and 
they asked me, George Washington 
Goethals, to finish the big ditch and 
make it into a canal. It was a mess. 
There was fever to combat. Workers 
to be housed and fed. A railroad to 
be built. A mountain to be split and 
a river to be dammed. We did them 
all with an army of sixty-five 
thousand workers. The Panama 














Canal was built and the oceans 
flowed together. (Hzits. Picture of 
EDISON as a young man studying.) 


THomas Atva Epison (He carries a 


valise, or box from which he takes a 
toy telegraph key, an electric light 
bulb, a toy phonograph and a toy 
motion picture projector as he talks): 
When I was a boy I was just young 
Tom Edison to the neighbors and 
they said I couldn’t leave well 
enough alone. That was my trouble. 
I was always meddling with things. 
If there were better ways of doing 
things I wanted to know how. They 
said that only one telegraph message 
could go over a wire; I showed them 
how to send two messages over the 
same wire. The telegraph could 
send fifty words a minute; the fifty 
became a thousand. I dreamed of a 
better light than gas and successfully 
put electricity into the incandescent 
lamps which glow in homes all over 
the world. My meddling brought 
about the phonograph that talks and 
sings, and moving pictures were my 
brain child. It was a good thing, 
don’t you think, that I couldn’t 
leave well enough alone? (Ezits. 
Picture of the first Ford or Henry 
Forp working on his first car in the 
shop, or a series of pictures of the first 
cars are projected in succession.) 


Henry Forp (Enters dressed in a 


mechanic’s apron, carrying a wrench) : 
You take automobiles for granted. 
It wasn’t too many years ago that 
there weren’t any automobiles. They 
called them horseless carriages in 
the beginning and thought that they 
were only for fools. But I, Henry 
Ford, had a vision. The car I would 
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build would bring transportation 
within the reach of all. Transporta- 
tion to work, to market, to school, 
to wherever people wanted to go. 
There would be roads and Americans 
would be neighbors. These were the 
ideas I built in the first machine I 
put together with my own hands in 
the little shop on Bagley Avenue. 
That first machine has become mil- 
lions and the making of automobiles 
a basic American industry which 
contributes to our American way of 
life. (Picture of a steel mill or blast 
furnace in full operation.) 


JoHN CrTizEN (Comes forward to cen- 


ter of stage): Do you know a man 
named Joe Magarac? Of course you 
don’t, because he belongs with 
Stormalong, Pecos Bill and Paul 
Bunyan. Joe can dip up steel and 
roll it in his hands. Joe can squeeze 
out miles of shining steel tracks. Joe 
can shape up cannon balls like mud 
pies and flatten ingots like you roll 
pie crust. Joe cuts up the sheets 
with his teeth. Joe Magarac’s 
mighty steel muscles are how we got 
this country made. (Returns to his 
chair. Picture of Casey at the Bat 
projected.) They call baseball the na- 
tional pastime. Sure it’s as Amer- 
ican as apple pie. I want to tell you 
about two men in baseball. Did you 
ever hear about Casey at the Bat? 
There was the time when he let two 
go by and whiffed the third. He was 
the world’s biggest bum because the 
mighty Casey had struck out. Still 
he had three chances at the ball and 
another chance at bat when the time 
came. (Picture of Base Ruta pro- 
jected) Then there was the ‘““Babe”’ — 





George Herman Ruth — Babe Ruth, 
King of Swat, who could hit a ball 
harder and farther and more often 
than any other player. The “Babe” 
had it tough as a kid, but he made 
the grade. The “Babe” had time for 
everyone —the newsboy on the 
corner — the sick kid in the hospital 
— the big shot — and we loved him 
for it. He endeared himself to every- 
one because those of us under forty 
were ‘Kid’ and those of us over 
forty were a respectful “Doc.” There 
was one thing in common about 
“Casey” and the “Babe,” they both 
showed us how to play the game. 
(Pause: appropriate soft music is 
played. Picture of the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier at Arlington is 
projected. JOHN CITIZEN rises and 
pushes JOHN Crown’s wheelchair so 
that he is looking at the picture. JOHN 
CrTizEN places himself in such a man- 
ner that he can see the picture and ad- 


dress JOHN CROWN and the audience 
at the same time.) John Crown, we 
know your name and what you’ve 
done, and for that we are grateful. 
But there are countless others who, 
too, have served in freedom’s cause, 
whose names we’ll never know. John 
Crown, your legacy is greater than 
you think, so share with me in pay- 
ing tribute to those whose names 
we'll never know. We have paid 
tribute to him as the Unknown 
Soldier who lies at Arlington. Look! 
He is a stranger to all of us, yet he is 
a brother to all of us, for he was a 
soldier who gave his life in behalf of 
democratic freedom and he deserves 
our reverence, not only on Armistice 
Day but every day, as we strive to 
keep his memory green through the 
corridors of time. (Music — “Taps.” 
Curtain.) 


THE END 


Vote for Your Hero 


by Edrie Pendleton 


Characters 
Sam Carter, Father 
EpitH Carter, Mother 
Mary CARTER 
JUNIOR CARTER 
STEVIE CARTER 
CHARLIE STOBBS 
Mrs. FirzGeRALD 
Coacu STANLEY 
Time: Late afternoon 
Sertine: The Carter living room. 
At Rise: Sam Carter enters from the 
hall. He is holding a newspaper wide 





open in front of him, smiling. 
Sam (Calling): Edith, oh, Edith! 


(Epira Carter enters right.) 


Epitu: Yes, Sam, what is it? 
Sam: Oh, nothing much. Your hus- 


band’s picture is in the paper. (He 
folds paper to where picture is and 
shows her.) There you are, the next 
mayor of Elm City. 


Epita (Looking at picture): Well, think 


of that. (Then frowning a little) But 
Sam, it isn’t good of you. You — 
you look stodgy. 
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I don’t 


Sam (Annoyed): Stodgy? 
think so. 


Epira: Yes, you should have been 
wearing a brighter tie. 

Sam: My dear, this picture is in black 
and white. Nobody can tell what 
color tie I’m wearing. 

Evita: Maybe not. But still it hasn’t 
any design — no — no zip. 

Sam: Zip? 

Epitu: Yes, no zip. Oh, Sam, I know 
you’ve got your heart set on being 
elected mayor but I do hope you 
won’t be too disappointed if you 
don’t win. 

Sam: Well, that’s a fine thing, I must 
say. My own wife hasn’t confidence 
in me. So you think that clown Ed 
Barton can beat me. 

Eprta: He may be a clown, Sam, and I 
don’t like him, but he was on tele- 
vision and he looked wonderful — 
that big flashy smile. 

Sam: Nonsense, Edith, people don’t 
care about that toothpaste smile. 

Eprra: Well, I don’t know. (She pokes 
her finger at his mouth and he backs 
away.) I’ve always said that you 
should have had that front tooth 
fixed. 

Sam: But I’ve had that broken tooth 
most of my life and it’s never caused 
me any trouble. I broke it off trying 
to play football for dear old Elm 
City High. 

Epira: Yes, I know. And that’s 
another thing. You weren’t a foot- 
ball hero. 

Sam (With a wry smile): You’re telling 
me? I never did like the game much. 

Eprra: You didn’t? Then why in the 
world did you go out for it? 

Sam: Because I knew very well that if 


I didn’t you wouldn’t have given me 
dates on Saturday nights. 

Epiru (Pleased): Sam, you don’t mean 
that? 

Sam: I certainly do. And I went out 
there every afternoon and had the 
first team walk all over me, and then 
one day they all piled on top of me 
and someone’s foot got in my mouth 
and broke my tooth. 

Epiru: Oh dear. And to think it was 
all my fault. Well, anyway, Ed 
Barton was a football hero and 
they’re playing that up. His picture 
was in the paper too, with Coach 
Stanley, and you know how every- 
one in town worships Coach Stanley. 
The Grand Old Man of football, 
they call him. 

Sam: Yes, of course, he’s a fine man — 
been the coach here for years and 
years. But I still don’t see what 
football has to do with being mayor 
of Elm City. 

Epiru: Well, a hero is a hero. 

Sam: Nonsense. I say let’s get back to 
some real heroes — Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln. Real heroes and 
real principles. 

Epriru: Yes, I suppose. (She looks at 
picture again.) But oh dear, I don’t 
know, Sam. You might at least have 
bought a new suit. 

Sam: Edith, please stop looking at that 
picture and read what it says under- 
neath. My message to the people of 
Elm City. 

Epira (Handing him the paper): You 
read it to me, Sam. 

Sam: Very well. (Reading) Who are 
our real heroes? Let us remember 
our pilgrim fathers. You can judge 
a country by its heroes, by what they 





believed in, what they stood for. I 
Say again, who are our real heroes? 
(STEVIE, about ten years old, enters 
from hall.) 

Srevie: Hi, Mom, hi, Pop. Whoopie, 
it’s time for Cactus Pete! (He rushes 
to television set and turns it on.) 

Sam: Stevie, will you please turn that 
off? 

STEVIE: But Pop — (He turns it off.) 

Sam: You see, Edith, even the children 
don’t have any real heroes. Here I 
am talking about famous Americans, 
and all he’s thinking of is this — 
this cowboy. 

Srevie: What’s the matter with Cactus 
Pete? I guess he’s a real red- 
blooded American. 

Sam: What makes you think so, son? 

Srevie: He says so himself. I’m a 
rootin’, tootin’, two-fisted red- 

Gee, 
Mom, can’t I turn on the television? 
(The doorbell rings.) 

Epiru (Starting left): You’ll have to 
settle that with your father. I’m 
going to answer the door. (She goes 
off up left.) 

Sam: Suppose we forget cowboys for a 
minute, Stevie. (Showing paper) 
Here’s your father’s picture in the 
paper. Doesn’t that interest you? 

Srevier: Gee, sure. (He looks at picture.) 
But Pop, you ought to be riding up 
on the back of a car like Mr. Barton. 

Sam: What do you mean by that? 

Srrevie: There was a big parade this 
afternoon and Mr. Barton wore a 
football helmet and he was holding a 
football painted red, white and blue. 

Sam: Indeed. A fine patriotic gesture. 
A football painted red, white and 
blue. 


blooded American, he says. 


Srevie: Sure, and they had all kinds 
of things in the parade — movie 
stars, and Bruce Edwards, that 
crooner Sis raves about, and free 
rides on ponies ‘and — 

Sam: Stevie, wait a minute. Don’t tell 
me you rode in that parade? 

Srevie: Well— well, gee, Pop, the 
man said anyone who wanted could 
ride and it was for free. (EpITH en- 
ters from hall followed by CHARLIE 
Srospss. STEVIE sprawls in chair.) 

Epitu: It’s Charlie Stobbs, Sam, and 
he’s all upset. 

Sam: Hello, Charlie. 
paign manager? 

CHARLE: Terrible, Sam, terrible. (He 
throws hat on a chair and as he talks, 
takes off coat and puts it near hat.) I 
tell you we’ve got to do something. 
You're losing the election. 

Sam: What’s that? 

CHARLIE: It’s all very well for you to 
want a dignified campaign, but do 
you know what they did this after- 
noon? 

Sam: Yes, I was just hearing about it. 
They had a parade with free pony 
rides. My son here rode one of the 
ponies. 

CHARLIE: You see, they know what 
they’re doing. The kids will go home 
and say what a great guy Barton is. 
It’s the old story, Sam. Let ’em eat 
circuses, someone said. 

Sam: I’m afraid you are a little mixed 
on your quotes, Charlie. The Ro- 
mans gave the people circuses, and 
Marie Antoinette said, “Let them 
eat cake,’’ but this is different. This 
is a free election in America. 

CHARLIE:Sure. A free election with free 
pony rides. I tell you, it’ll get votes. 


How’s my cam- 
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Sam: Perhaps. 
votes in my own way. Everybody in 
Elm City knows what I stand for. 

CHARLIE: Yes, I know —I know — 


But I’d rather get 


I’ve heard all that before. And 
you're a quiet average American 
family man and you don’t want any 
flashy publicity. Well, you’re not 
getting any publicity — period. 

Sam (Showing paper): What do you 
mean? Here’s my picture in this 
afternoon’s paper. 

CHARLIE (Grabbing paper and pounding 
it as he talks): Sure, and where is it? 
On page four. Just wait till the late 
edition is out with pictures of 
Barton’s parade, and I’ll show you 
where that will be. (He folds paper to 
front page.) Right here on the front 
page. (He shoves paper at Eprru.) 
Am I right, Mrs. Carter, or am I 
right? 

Epira (Taking paper): Well, I suppose 
you are right. I’ve been trying to 
tell Sam — why, look who’s on the 
front page. It’s Mary. 

Sam: You — you mean our daughter, 
Mary? 

Epira: Why, yes. She told me she 
was going to meet that train this 
morning but I never dreamed — 

Sam: Let me see that. (He takes paper.) 
Why, this is terrible. (Reading) 
Bobby-soxers storm train as singer 
Bruce Edwards arrives for Barton 
parade. Mary Carter, daughter of 
opposing candidate, is first to reach 
their hero. Here — and there she is 
holding his pet dog. Well, it seems 
my children are doing all they can to 
help the opposition. (He tosses paper 
onto a table. JuNioRr, about sixteen 
years old, enters from hall.) 


Junior: Hi, everybody. What goes on? 
A party caucus? 
Epira: Why, Junior. 

ready? 

Junior: Yeah. Coach Stanley is going 
to be on television tonight. He had 
to go home to make some notes so he 
let us off early. 

Epiru: See, Sam, everyone’s getting 
on television. What’s he going to 
talk about, Junior? 

JuNtIor: Football, of course. 

Sam: Hmm-m, you don’t suppose he’s 
going to talk about Ed Barton? 

CHARLIE: If he does, we’re sunk. If he 
comes out for Barton we might as 
well give up—but no—wait a 
minute. Charlie Stobbs never gives 
up. (Excitedly) Junior, have you got 
another of those football suits? 

Junior: Why, sure, but — 

EpirH: Charlie, whatever are you up 
to now? 

CHARLIE: Why, it’s perfect. It’s a 
natural. All this talk about football 
—all right, we’ll give ’em football. 
Sam, you put on Junior’s other suit. 
We’ll take pictures. (He crouches 
down as though in line of scrimmage.) 
Father and son, shoulder to shoulder 
for dear old Elm City High! (He 
stands and then as nobody shows any 
enthusiasm.) Well, what do you 
think? 

Sam: No, Charlie, I’m afraid not. I 
can’t campaign that way. We'll 
bave to leave the football to Coach 
Stanley. If he wants to come out 


You home al- 


for Barton, there’s nothing I can do 
about it. (Managing to smile) Any- 
way, maybe he won’t talk about 
Barton. 

Junior: Gosh, Dad. 


I—I guess 


there’s something I ought to tell 
you. 

Sam: By all means, son, and if it’s bad 
news it will be right in order. 

Junior: Well, in the locker room after 
practice I asked Coach Stanley 
what he was going to talk about and 
he said he hadn’t made up his mind, 
so I said why not tell about his 
favorite football hero. Honest, Dad, 
I never thought about the chance of 
his picking Ed Barton. 

Sam: Oh, it’s all right, Junior. You’ve 
been brought up on a diet of foot- 
ball heroes. Well, that seems to 
make it unanimous. My wife thinks 
Barton is going to win. Stevie rides 
in Barton’s parade. Mary has her 
picture taken with Barton’s crooner 
— and Junior practically arranges to 
have Coach Stanley come out for 


Barton. I guess that sort of leaves 
Sam Carter all alone with Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and Lincoln. (He sits 
wearily downstage left. Doorbell off.) 
Epira (With wry smile): No, Sam, here 


comes someone else. Stevie, see 
who’s at the door. 

Junior: Never mind, I’ll get it. I’ve 
got to go out again anyway. (He 
exits up left.) 

CHARLIE: Well, Sam, if you’re all alone 
with your heroes, you’ve got nobody 
to blame but yourself, and we’ve got 
to do something. 

Sam: Yes, you’ve said that before, 
Charlie. What would you suggest? 

CHARLIE: Well, it’s a last resort, but 
we could start a smear campaign. 

Epitx: What do you mean by that? 

Cuaruige: Oh, you know. Dig some- 
thing up out of Ed’s past. Maybe he 
got pinched for parking by a fire 


plug. We blow up the story and 
make it seem like a grade A crime. 

Sam: No, Charlie. 

CHARLIE: Why not? They all do it. 

Sam: Yes, and that’s one thing that’s 
wrong with politics in this country 
today. No, Charlie. No smear cam- 
paign. (Mrs. FirzGERALp appears in 
doorway at left.) 

Mrs. FirzGerap: Good afternoon. 

Sam (Rising): Why, good afternoon, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald. 

Epitu (Rising and going toward her): 
Do come in, Mrs. Fitzgerald. So 
nice of you to call. 

Mrs. FirzGERaLp (Coming downstage) : 
Well, you may not think so when you 
find out what I’ve come about. (To 
CHARLIE) And I’m just as glad 
you're here, Mr. Stobbs, because it’s 
about the election. 

CHARLIE: You don’t say so. 

Mrs. FirzGeraup: Yes, I do say so. 
And you should be interested in 
what I have to say because as presi- 
dent of the L.C.L., I represent the 
votes of all our members. 

Sam: The — the L.C.L.? 

EpitH: You know, Sam. The Ladies’ 
Civic League. They’re organized to 
promote civic improvements. 

CHARLIE: That’s right. A fine organ- 
ization. 

Epirx: They’re giving a concert to- 
morrow night with the high school 
band. Our Mary is going to play her 
sax. 

Sam: Indeed? I’m sorry but I’ve been 
so busy with this election that I 
haven’t kept track of things the way 
I should have. 

Mrs. FirzGeraLp: Maybe Mr. Carter 
won’t want your daughter to play in 
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our concert, Mrs. Carter. 

Epita: But why not? 

Mrs. FirzGerRA.p: Because he’s against 
us, that’s why. The concert is to 
raise funds for a new cat and dog 
hospital. Your husband is against it, 
and I tell you the members of the 
L.C.L. are up in arms. 

CHARLIE: Say, that’s bad. Think of all 
those votes, Sam. What have you 
got against a new cat and dog 
hospital? 

Sam: Nota thing. I’m all for it. 

Mrs. FirzGeratp: That’s not the way 
I heard it. (Rattling on) Amy Saund- 
ers said her sister, Mable, said her 
husband told her that you told Milt 
Greenberg, who is drawing up the 
plans, that you said you were against 
a cat and dog hospital for Elm City. 
I never heard of anything so in- 
human. 

Epiru: Sam, did you really say that? 

Sam (Smiling a little): Well, in a way I 
suppose I did. 

Mrs. FirzGERALp: You see! 

Sam: Milt Greenberg is a friend of 
mine and he asked me what I 
thought of the project. I said I’d be 
against it if the city could afford a 
real hospital at the present time but 
that as long as we couldn’t, I thought 
the cat and dog hospital was a good 
idea. Apparently, Mrs. Fitzgerald’s 
friends failed to mention the last 
part of my statement. 

CHARLIE: See, what did I tell you, 
Sam? A smear campaign. 

Sam: No, I don’t think so, Charlie. 
Just plain gossip, it seems to me. 
Don’t you think so, Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald? 

Mrs. FrrzGeratp: Well, I — I don’t 


know, Mr. Carter. All I know is that 
the members of the L.C.L. are up in 
arms, and it’ll take a lot to change 
their minds. (Mary, about seventeen, 
rushes in from hall waving a news- 
paper.) 

Mary: Whee! Extry, extry. Read all 
about it! Picture on the front page! 
(Quieting suddenly) Oh, excuse me. 
Hello, Mr. Stobbs, how do you do, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald. (They nod. Then 
Mary speaks to her mother.) I didn’t 
know we had company. 

Eprru: It’s all right, dear. And we’ve 
seen the paper. 

Mary (Disappointed): Oh, you have? 

Sam: Yes, Mary. And I hope you en- 
joyed making a spectacle of yourself 
with that man and his dog. 

Mary: You mean Bruce Edwards? 
But Dad, he’s a celebrity. The 
whole gang went. 

Sam: Yes, I know, and you were the 
first to reach him. I hope you had 
an interesting conversation. 

Mary (Little laugh): Oh, he was cute. 
He said, ‘Well, I suppose you’re a 
singer and want me to get you on 
the stage or in television.” 

Sam: And what did you say to that? 

Mary: I said no, of course, but I did 
tell him I played the sax and that 
there was a concert tomorrow night 
for the new cat and dog hospital. 
When I mentioned that it reminded 
him of his cocker spaniel and he 
picked him up and let me hold him. 

Sam: Yes — well, you needn’t tell us 
any more. Then they took the pic- 
ture that was put on the front page, 
and your father’s picture got pushed 
back to page four. 

Mary: You were in the paper too, 


Dad? My, this is our day. You and 
me in the early editions and now 
Stevie. 

Sam: Stevie? 

Mary: All over the front page. That’s 
what I wanted to show you. (Hold- 
tng out paper) I just picked this up 
at the newsstand. 

STEVIE (Rushing to Mary): Me in the 
paper? Let’s see. (Others except SAM 
gather around behind Mary looking 
at paper.) 

Evita: Well, of all things. 

CHARLIE: Look at that headline. Son 
of opposing candidate steals show at 
Barton parade. 

Mrs. FrrzGerRa.p: Why, it is Stevie, on 
a horse, and giving a little girl a ride 
too. 

Mary: Yes, 


Steve, who’s the girl 


friend? 
Stevie: Aw, she’s no girl friend. Her 


pony ran away and I just pulled her 
off on to mine. Gosh, what did they 
have to get her in the picture for 
anyway? 

EpitaH: Why, Stevie, you’re a hero. 
Sam, you’ve got a hero right in your 
own family. 

Sam: So it seems. A cowboy hero. 
Would it be asking too much to let 
me see what this is all about? 

Mary (Laughing): Of course not, Dad. 
Here. (She hands him paper.) 

Sam (He takes paper and looks at it 
frowning for moment, then smiles): 
Hmmm. (Reading) Sam Carter’s boy 
averts tragedy at political parade. 
Galloping at full speed he rescues 
girl from runaway pony — Where 
did you learn a trick like that, son? 

Steve: From Cactus Pete, of course. 
I’ve seen him do it lots of times. 


Sam: You have, eh? (Laughing a little) 
Well, you couldn’t have chosen a 
better time to imitate your hero. 
But why didn’t you tell us about 
it? 

Stevie: I never got a chance. First 
Mr. Stobbs came in and then Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, and you’ve all been 
talking so much — 

Sam (Laughing): Yes, I suppose you’re 
right. Well, my boy, you certainly 
kept Ed Barton off the front page. 
There’s not a word about him or his 
red, white and blue football. What 
do you think of that, Charlie? 

CHARLIE: Oh, it’s fine, Sam, fine —as 
far as it does. 

Sam: What do you mean as far as it 
goes? 

CHARLIE: Well, they won’t take this 
sitting down. They’ll redouble their 
efforts. You know what I said about 
a smear campaign. Just wait till 
they get hold of the story about you 
not wanting a cat and dog hospital. 
They’ll make a monster out of you, 
Sam. 

Epitu (Laughing): Now, Charlie, I 
think you’re exaggerating. I’ve 
known Sam all my life and it would 
take a major operation to make a 
monster out of him. 

Mary (Taking hold of Sam’s arm): I'll 
say. Nobody’s going to make a 
monster out of our dad. 

Srevie: Yeah, Mr. Stobbs. Everybody 
in town knows Dad’s a straight 
shooter. 

Sam (Smiling): Thank you, family. 
Well, you see, Charlie. 

Cuar.ie: I don’t see anything. They’re 
all prejudiced in your favor. Wait 
till Mrs. Fitzgerald’s Ladies’ League 
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gets going. They don’t know you’re 
a straight shooter. 

EpituH: But Charlie, Mrs. Fitzgerald 
can take care of that. Can’t you, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald? 

Mrs. FirzGERAp: 
know — 

Epira: But why? Tomorrow night at 
the concert just tell them what Sam 
really said. Tell them the truth. 

Sam: That’s it. That’s the basis of my 
whole campaign. Tell them the 
truth. 

Mrs. FirzGeraup: I’m afraid it will 
take more than that. Once folks 
get an idea set in their heads it takes 
a bombshell to change it. (The phone 
rings. ) 

EpiraH: Oh dear — Stevie, see who 
that is. 

Srevie: O.K. (He goes to phone, picks it 
up.) Hello? ... Yes.... Who?... 
Oh, you mean Mary. 

Mary: For me? 

Stevie (Handing her phone): Yeah. 
(Imitating) Is this the home of Miss 
Mary Brown? 

Mary (Into phone): Hello, this is 
Mary Brown ... Who? Oh, Mr. 
Edwards. (She puts hand over phone 
and turns to others, excitedly.) It’s 
Bruce Edwards. (Into phone again) 
Yar... Tae?.* 

Sam: Edwards? Why, that’s that 
crooner, isn’t it? 

Cuaruie: Of course it is. What did I 
tell you, Sam? ‘They’re trying to 
make trouble. Tell her not to have 
any more pictures taken with him. 

Sam: I should say not. (Going toward 
Mary) Mary, listen to me — 

Mary: Why, that’s wonderful, Mr. 
Edwards, simply wonderful. 


Well, I don’t 


EpitH: Mary, what’s he talking about? 

Mary (7'o Epirn): Shhh . . . (Into 
phone) And Mr. Edwards, Mrs. 
Fitzgerald is president of the L.C.L. 
and I know she’d just love it. 

Mrs. Firzgerautp: Good gracious, 
now she’s getting me in on it. 

Mary: And Mrs. Fitzgerald is here 
right now. .. . All right, just a min- 
ute. (Holding phone toward Mrs. 
FirzGERALD) He wants to talk to 
you. 

Mrs. FirzGeratp: But — but — 

Mary: Don’t you want to talk to 
him? It’s Bruce Edwards! 

Mrs. FirzGerap: Yes, I know — and 
he really does want to talk to me? 
(She smiles.) Hmmm, well. (She 
takes the phone, then speaks sweetly) 
How do you do, Mr. Edwards. Why, 
, ee fae 

Sam: Mary, what is this crooner fellow 
after? 

Mary: He’s not after anything. He 
said he just got to thinking about the 
concert for the cat and dog hospital, 
and he likes cats and dogs and would 
like to sing a few numbers at the 
concert. 

Mrs. FirzgeraLp (Into phone) Why, 
we'd be delighted, Mr. Edwards. In 
fact, well, we’d be overwhelmed. 
It’s just as Mary said, it will be 


wonderful. . . . Thank you, Mr. 
Edwards. . . . (With a trill in her 
voice) Goodbye. (She hangs up.) 


Well, think of that. Bruce Edwards 
is going to sing at our concert. Mary, 
my dear, I don’t know how to thank 


you. 

Mary: Well, I do, Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
and you can help Dad at the same 

Tell your ladies that Sam 


time. 








Carter’s daughter was responsible 
for getting Bruce Edwards to sing 
for them. You said you needed a 
bombshell. Well, Bruce Edwards 
is it. 

Mrs. FirzGEeRap: Of course he is. . . . 
My, my, there’s something about his 
voice even over the phone— (JUNIOR 
comes in from hall with Coacu 
STANLEY, a likeable elderly man with 
white hair.) 

Junior: Mom, Dad, everybody, here’s 
Coach Stanley. (They move to stage 
center.) 

Sam: Well, this is a surprise. 

StanLEy: Good afternoon, Sam — 
Edith — Mrs. Fitzgerald — Charlie. 
(They all nod.) 

Junior: I—I guess I’ve just made 
things worse, Dad. I thought if I 
went to see Coach Stanley I could 
get him to talk about something else 
tonight. But it’s no use. 

Sam: Naturally not. If Coach Stanley 
has decided to talk about one of his 
football heroes, that’s his privilege. 
You shouldn’t have wasted his time 
bringing him here. 

Stan.Ley: He didn’t bring me, Sam. 
That was my idea. I don’t want you 
worrying about what I’m going to 
say tonight. After all, you were one 
of my boys, Sam. 

Sam: Oh, that’s ancient history, Coach. 
Junior here is the football player in 
the Carter family. 

Sranuey (Little laugh): Yes, and he’s 
doing all right, but he certainly 
doesn’t get much of his football 
ability from his father. 

EpitH: Well, he certainly doesn’t get 
it from me. 

Stan.LEY (Smile): No, you’re right, 





Edith. But you didn’t let me finish. 
Junior does get something from his 
father. A sense of fair play and 
teamwork that’s a lesson to all the 
other boys. I suppose he hasn’t told 
you that he was elected captain of 
the team this afternoon. 

Epirx: No, he hasn’t. Why, Junior! 

Sam: Why all the modesty, son? 

Junior: Well, I guess I just forgot. 
We were all worrying about your 
election. 

Sam: Well — well — congratulations, 
Junior, and why, Coach, I see what 
you’re up to now. You're going to 
talk about Junior tonight — maybe 
tell about that last minute touch- 
down in the Cedar Valley game. 

Junior: Oh, Dad, I’m no football hero. 

SraNn EY: Oh, you’ll do till another one 
comes along, Junior, but don’t 
worry. I’m not going to talk about 
you. I’ve got someone else in mind. 
A fellow who showed real honest-to- 
goodness school spirit by coming 
out to practice day after day when 
he knew he didn’t have a ghost of a 
chance to make the team. 

EpirH: Why, Sam, that sounds like 
you. 

STaNLEY: It not only sounds like Sam, 
it is Sam. And I’m going to tell the 
folks that here’s a man they can 
trust to do his duty day after day, 
rain or shine, because I’ve watched 
him do just that. 

Stevie (Bursting out): Whoopee, Pop’s 
a football hero! 

Mary (Excited too): Rah, rah, rah! 
Zis, boom, bah — 

Juntion (Finishing cheer): Dad’s a 
hero — rah, rah, rah! 

Epita (Laughing): Children, stop it. 
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Coach Stanley, I think you’re just 
wonderful, don’t you, Sam? 

Sam: Well, it’s very nice, I’m sure but 
— well, what do you think, Charlie? 

CHARLIE: What do I think? Why, it’s 
colossal and I’ve got an idea. It’s 
sure-fire — why, you’d be as good as 
elected. 

Sam: Now, wait, Charlie, I won’t 
wear Junior’s football suit. 

CHARLIE: Who said anything about 
football suits? (Turning to STANLEY) 
Look, Coach, you’ve had your pic- 
ture in the paper with Ed Barton. 

SraNLEy: Yes, I know, and I wasn’t 
very happy about it. They dug those 
prints out of the old newspaper files. 

CHARLIE: Sure, old stuff. But if Sam 
could appear on that television pro- 
gram with you tonight, it would 
show where you stand right now, 
today. 

Srantey: Why not? You’ve got a 
good campaign manager, Sam. They 
said I could have a guest if I wanted, 
so you be there at eight-thirty, and 
I’ll not only make a football hero of 
you but I’ll do my best to make you 
the next mayor of Elm City. 

Sam: But I can’t do that. I’ve never 
been on television. 

CHARLIE: What’s that got to do with 
it? Well, I’m only your campaign 
manager. Mrs. Carter, you talk to 
him. 

Eprra: Well, Sam, I’m sure it would 
get you a lot of votes but — oh dear, 
I do wish you’d bought a new suit. 

Sam (Anything to get out of it): Yes, 
you see she’s right. I’d — I’d need 
a new suit. 

Crar.ie: New suit — now you want a 


new suit when you’re supposed to 
be Mr. Ordinary, gravy on the tie, 
wrinkle in the pants, average Amer- 
ican. Am I right, Coach, or am I 
right? 

Sranuey: Of course you’re right. And 
you won’t have to say a thing, Sam. 
You won’t even have to do any- 
thing except when I tell you to 
stand up and smile. 

Sam: Smile? 

Epitx: Oh, but Coach, you can’t do 
that. Not on television, you can’t 
ask him to smile. 

Sam: Yes, that’s right, Coach. I’ve — 
I’ve got a broken tooth. 

SraNn.eEy: I know all about that tooth. 
Now you come here, Sam Carter 
and we’ll rehearse our act. The rest 
of you can be the audience. (He 
waves toward others and they move left 
and right downstage and watch. He 
takes Sam by the arm and leads him 
to stage center.) Now. First I'll tell 
all about you and what you did for 
Elm City High. Then I’ll describe 
that afternoon when you got your 
tooth kicked out. Then for the 
climax I’ll motion for you to stand 
up and smile. (Sam relaxes and grins 
and STaNnLEY puts his arm around 
Sam’s shoulder.) There you are, 
ladies and gentlemen, the man with 
the smile that tells a story. When 
you see that smile and you notice 
that broken tooth, remember that 
he got it doing his duty for Elm City 
High and he’ll do his duty for you 
too. 

Orners (Cheering): Hooray for the 
next mayor of Elm City! 

THE END 
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Part Two 


Intermediates 





Strictly 


Puritan 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Jupy CHALMERS 
BARBARA BRISTOW 
FERN DWYER 
VERA JACKSON 
SarRA BLANCHARD 
Dressy CooPEeR 
GRIFF JONES 
Tosy TANNER 
OFFICER KERR 
Miss STEVENS 
Mrs. CHALMERS 
SABINA RYNKIEWYCZ 


Time: The week before Thanksgiving. 

Serrine: The recreation room of the 
Chalmers home. 

Ar Rise: At the fireplace, JuDy 1s pa- 
tiently turning an tmprovised spit. 
Kneeling at the hearth, FERN 1s at- 
tempting to pound kernels of dried 


corn. BARBARA, @ chairman of the 
Menu Committee, is seated at a long 
table at center, arguing with VERA. 
Sara sits beside BARBARA. 
Vera: Who ever heard of a Thanks- 
giving party without pumpkin pie? 
BarBARA: And how many times must 
I tell you this is a Puritan party? 
We’re serving a strictly Puritan 
menu and Puritans didn’t have 
pumpkin pie. 

Vera: How do you know? Pumpkin 
pie is a traditional old-fashioned 
American dish. The recipe says so. 


BarBara: And the recipe also says two 
cups of milk! The Puritans didn’t 
have milk! There were no cows in 
Plymouth until 1624. So there! 

VerRA: Well, I don’t see why we have 
to be so fussy! My mother makes 
delicious pumpkin pies and she’s 
promised to bake all we want. 

BarBARA (Shaking her head in despair): 
Vera, you just don’t try to under- 
stand! Your mother would bake 
those pies in an electric oven. She’d 
use milk and eggs and sugar and 
spices and all sorts of things the 
Puritans couldn’t possibly have had. 
Imagine the Puritans cooking with 
Crisco or Spry or any of our prepared 
shortenings! Don’t you remember 
how Miss Stevens impressed on us 
that they had to make everything 
themselves? And that’s what we’re 
going to do! That’s the whole point 
of the Puritan Party! 

FERN (Pounding corn): Ouch! Now 
I’ve pounded my finger! I don’t see 
how the Puritans ever got their corn 
pounded into meal. I’ve hammered 
at this till my arm aches, and I’m 
getting no place fast! I give up. 

Sara: Oh, you can’t do that, Fern. 
Wait till Griff and Toby come. 
They’re good at pounding. After all, 
we've simply got to have corn meal. 

Fern: Then let’s buy it at market. 
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We'll never get enough at this rate. 
And by the way, have you found a 
recipe for cornbread that doesn’t call 
for eggs and milk? 

Sara (Searching among books on table): 
Yes. I found one in an old Colonial 
cookbook. It sounds easy. ‘Scald 
one pint of Indian meal (that’s corn 
meal) with enough boiling water to 
make a stiff batter (about three 
cups). Add one teaspoon of salt. 
Drop on hot greased tin and bake in 
hot oven thirty minutes!” 

Vera: Oven? Where are we getting an 
oven? I thought everything was to 
be cooked over an open fire. 

BARBARA: The boys are going to rig 
up an oven sort of like a barbecue 
grill. They know just how to do it. 

Jupy: Well, I hope it works better than 
this spit Toby invented. I’ve been 
turning it for hours and this chicken 
leg isn’t even brown. 

Sara: It’s too soon for anything to 
happen. It takes a good long time. 

Jupy: I’ll say it does. It’s a good thing 
Mother gave us a chicken leg to 
practice on before we start on a 
whole turkey. (Dressy enters, her 
arms full of groceries.) 

Dressy: Sorry I’m late, but Mother 
had a time parking at the Super- 
Market! She sure loaded me up with 
a lot of things. 

VerA: I hope they pass inspection. 
Barbara here is as mean as can be! 
She ruled out my pumpkin pie just 
because the Puritans didn’t have 
cows! 

Dressy: Oh well, mince pie is ever so 
much more old-fashioned! Look — 
I have two cans. 

BarBARA (Horrified): Canned mince 


meat! Are you out of your mind? 
We can’t use any canned goods at 


our party. That would spoil the 
whole idea. We must make every- 
thing ourselves, starting from scratch! 

Dressy: But we can’t make mince 
meat! That takes simply ages! 

Jupy: Anyhow the Puritans wouldn’t 
have had raisins and currants and 
spices and things! 

BaRBARA: Judy’s right. No mince pie! 
What else do you have there? 

Dessy: Some nice celery and lettuce 
for salad. 

Au: Celery and lettuce! 

Fern: Where would the Puritans get 
celery and lettuce? 

BarBaRA: You certainly couldn’t have 
paid very much attention to our 
unit on Colonial Living this fall, 
Debby Cooper. What would Miss 
Stevens say? Celery and lettuce at 
a Puritan Thanksgiving Feast! 

Dessy: I did so pay attention to our 
unit! Anyhow I was on the handi- 
craft committee! Didn’t I spin and 
weave a whole napkin all by myself? 

Fern: Well, we can’t eat a hand- 
woven napkin! Food is our main 
problem. 

Vera: If Barbara keeps on censoring 
stuff, we won’t have anything but 
water. 

BarBaRA: Don’t be silly. (Consulting 
book) It says here: “Wild turkeys, 
geese, ducks and water fowl, fish, 
especially cod and shell fish; barley 
loaves, cornbread, and vegetables no 
doubt furnished the chief viands at 
their feast, not to speak of the five 
deer, brought in as an offering by 
the Indians.”’ 

Dessy: And where do you think you'll 


get deer meat? At the Acme or the 
A. & P.? 

BarBaRA: Don’t be so sarcastic! It so 
happens that Toby Tanner’s father 
goes deer hunting every season, and 
Mrs. Tanner has some venison steak 
in the deep freeze. 

Dessy: Is that strictly Puritan . . 
deep freeze? 

BarBaRA: Oh, don’t be so technical! 
We've got to make some allowances! 

Dessy: Then why can’t you allow my 
lettuce and celery and mince pie? 

Sara: We’ve gone into that a dozen 
times, Debby! Have you forgotten 
how enthused we all were when we 
started the Colonial Club in our 
history class? Now we’re doing this 
special project all on our own to 
surprise Miss Stevens! She’s even 


- & 


bringing a guest from the State 
University! 


Dessy: I still think it would be better 
to give them something decent to 
eat! But I won’t argue! Here are 
some cranberries —raw—not in 
cans. We can grind them up and 
mix them with sugar and oranges. . . 

Sara: No oranges, Debby. Oranges at 
that time came from Spain, and were 
considered great luxuries! 

BarBaRA (Doubtfully): And I really 
don’t know about the cranberries! 
Remind me to look up when the 
cultivation of cranberries started! 
In the meantime, we'll let it go. I 
guess you’re right; we can’t be too 
technical. 

Fern: I wonder how the boys are get- 
ting on with their fishing. It’s pretty 
cold, you know. The water may be 
frozen. 

Jupy: That doesn’t stop the Eskimos. 
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They just cut holes in the ice. 

Fern: Yes, but we’re not Eskimos, and 
besides, there’s the little matter of 
the fish and game laws. I still don’t 
understand how Toby and Griff ex- 
pect to get a wild turkey. 

BarBara: That’s their secret. They’ve 
been scouting around for days and 
this morning they said they’re ready 
for the hunt. 

Jupy: I hope they come back with 
something. 

Fern: I do wish we were making some 
other arrangements. It all seems so 
uncertain. 

BarBARA: What’s uncertain about it? 

Jupy: For one thing, the cooking. If 
I can’t roast this one chicken leg, 
how are we going to do a whole 
turkey, complete with feathers? 

Sara: I know what you mean. That 
worries me too. 

BaRBARA: I never saw such a bunch of 
worry-warts. What do you think 
we have all these books for? Here, 
Sara, read this. 

Sara (Taking book and reading): ‘“To 
Pluck a Bird. Hold the bird in the 
left hand and commence to pull off 
the feathers from under the wing. 
Having plucked one side, take the 
other wing and proceed in the same 
manner until all the feathers are re- 
moved. Another way is to plunge 
the bird into hot but not boiling 
water for one minute and then pull 
out the feathers.” 

BarBaRA: See. It’s really quite simple, 
isn’t it? 

Sara: I don’t know yet. I'll tell you 
after we’ve tried it. (Perusing the 
book) Heavens! There’s a lot more 
to it. There’s a whole chapter about 
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singeing the bird, drawing it and 


trussing it. It sounds dreadful. I 
don’t think I could ever eat it. 

BARBARA: Thank goodness our Puritan 
ancestors had stronger stomachs. 
(Mrs. CHALMERS enters.) 

Mrs. CHALMERS: Hello, girls. How 
are you getting along? 

Jupy: It’s hard to tell, Mother. We’re 
still at the planning stage. 

Mrs. CHALMERS: Well, there’s a little 
girl up here from your room at 
school. She’s a rather shy little 
thing, with some sort of odd name. 

Jupy: Oh dear! That’s Sabina Ryn- 
kiewycz! What does she want? 

Mrs. CuHatmers: She wants to help 
with the party. Shall I send her 
down? 

Au: No. 

Mrs. CHALMERS: But why? She seems 
such-a nice little girl. 

Jupy: She’s nice enough, but my good- 
ness! You ought to see her school 
lunches! She brings all sorts of 
funny things to eat. Tell her... 
oh, dear! I don’t know what you 
should tell her. 

Mrs. CHauMers: I think I’ll tell her 
to come down. You can at least 
talk to her. 

Jupy: But Mother, she’ll want to 
bring some crazy kind of food to the 
party. 

Mrs. CHautmers: Nevertheless, I’m 
sending her down and you girls be 
nice to her, (Exit) 

Fern: Now we're in for it. 

Vera: Not necessarily. Barbara 
censored the rest of us; she can just 
rule out whatever it is Sabina wants 
to bring. (SABINA enters, carrying a 
small covered basket.) 
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Jupy: Hello, Sabina. 

SABINA: Hello, girls. I hear our room 
at school, it is having a party... 
no? 

BaRBARA: Well, not exactly everybody 
in the room, Sabina. Just the 
Colonial Club. 

SaBina: But it is for Miss Stevens, 
and she belongs to everybody in the 
room. So I thought I would bring 
something for the feast. 

Jupy: Well, that was very nice of you, 
Sabina, but... 

SaBina: In Poland, my mother she is 
wonderful cook. Every holiday she 
makes such surprises. So I bring 
you, how you say? Some tastes. 
You like the tastes, I bring you 
more the day of the feast. (Opening 
basket) Here . . . here I have Polish 
pancakes! Ummm. So good! So 
light! Also, I have the “Bigos”.. . 
That is sauerkraut with meat and 
apples! Umm! I know you will like 
when you taste. And if you want, 
my mother will make her very spe- 
cial salt cucumber soup for the party! 

Fern: Oh dear! I never heard of salt 
cucumber soup. 

SaBINA: Is very good. Also I could 
maybe bring partridges in vine 
leaves, but that is very, very special 
indeed. 

BarBarRa: It’s awfully good of you, 
Sabina, but I’m afraid you don’t 
understand. 

SABINA: You mean you don’t want my 
good things for your feast? 

BarBaRa: It’s not that, Sabina. It’s 
just that we’re not having anything 
that the Puritans didn’t have at 
their first Thanksgiving feast. That’s 
the surprise for Miss Stevens. She 





knows we are having a Thanksgiving 
party for her, but she doesn’t know 
what kind. We want it to be just 
like our unit on colonial living in 
school. 

Sasrna: But I love Miss Stevens. I 
would like so much to help. And I 
am so thankful that I have her for 
my teacher. So good she has been to 
me, helping and explaining American 
ways. Please, can’t I too make part 
of the feasting? 

Dessy: Oh, dear! This is getting all 
mixed up. 

Sapna: No, no! I will not mix up. I 
will do just like you say. 

Sara: But this is a Puritan party... 
not a Polish party! 

Sapina (Angrily): Oh, now I under- 
stand. You don’t want I should 
come because I am Polish! Very 
well. I go home. I not come again! 

Jupy: No, please, Sabina, it’s not that 
way at all. Really and truly it isn’t. 

Sapna (Jn tears): I thought you girls 
were my friends. Miss Stevens, she 
say, we like one family in our room. 
Now I know different. I am Polish, 
so I am not in your family, not even 
for Thanksgiving. 

BarRBARA: Please, Sabina, you have it 
all wrong. You are quite mistaken. 

Mrs. CHALMERS (Entering in a state of 
excitement): Girls! Girls! Something 
dreadful must have happened. There 
is a policeman here with two boys 
and Miss Stevens. They’re coming 
right down. (Turning and calling) 
Right this way, Officer. 

Aut: A policeman! Miss Stevens! 
What in the world is the matter. 

Sapna: I hope this policeman will 
arrest all of you! Every single one! 
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(Enter Miss Stevens, OFFICER 
Kerr, Grirr and Tosy. GriFr 
carries fishing equipment, and Tosy 
carries a large gunny sack. All are 
excited. ) 

Miss Stevens: I’m sure I can explain 
everything, officer, if you just let me 
talk to the children. 

OrricerR: I hope so, Miss, but you'll 
have to talk fast. 

Jupy: What’s the matter, Miss Stev- 
ens? 

Miss STevENs: That’s the question I’d 
like to ask you girls. What’s going 
on here? 

Toxsy: We told the officer about the 
party when he arrested us but he 
wouldn’t believe us. 

BarpBarRa: Arrested you? What for? 

OrriceR: It’s plain enough, young 
lady. I got this one (Pointing to 
GrirFF) for fishing out of season, and 
this one (Pointing to Tony) for il- 
legal trespassing and stealing! 

ALL: Stealing! 

Mrs. CHatmers: Oh, Toby! 
will your mother say? 

GriFF: Miss Stevens can explain every- 
thing. She knows Toby wouldn’t 
steal anything, especially not a 
turkey. 

Miss Srevens: Of course, Officer. The 
boy is right. Both of these young- 
sters are in my class at Hudson 
School and they are perfectly hon- 
est and law abiding. Whatever 
they’ve done, they’ve had good 
reason. 

Orricer: They said you’d vouch for 
them, Miss. That’s why I took 
them to your house before I ran 
them in. I hate to see boys get into 
serious trouble if it can be avoided. 
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Miss STEvVENs: I’m sure there’s noth- 
ing serious here, Officer, if I may 
just ask a few questions. Now, boys, 
please tell me why you got into such 
a mess! 

BarBaRA: It’s for the party, Miss 
Stevens, the Thanksgiving party. 
OrrFicer: First time I ever heard of 
fishing and turkey stealing mixed up 

with Thanksgiving. 

Tosy: I tell you I didn’t steal that 
turkey. It was a wild turkey just 
running around in that little woods, 
wild as could be, so I nabbed him 
with my sling shot. At least give 
me credit for not using a gun. I 
knew it was against the law to carry 
a gun. 

OrFicER: Well, at least you know that 
much. 

Miss STevENs: But if you children 
wanted turkey and fish for your 
feast, why didn’t you buy them? I 
have no doubt your parents would 
have donated them. 

Mrs. CHALMERS: We certainly would, 
Miss Stevens. We always try to 
cooperate with the children. 

BarBaRA: But don’t you see, Miss 
Stevens, it was to be a Puritan 
Party. We wanted to do everything 
just the way the Puritans did. The 
Puritans couldn’t go out to market 
and buy a turkey. They had to 
hunt their own. 

Toxsy: And that’s what Griff and I 
were doing. We spotted this little 
woods out at the edge of town and 
yesterday I saw a couple of turkeys 
out there. So this morning .. . 

OrricerR: Young man, that “‘ittle 
woods” you keep talking about hap- 
pens to be a piece of private prop- 
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erty belonging to The American 
Poultry Company. It’s well posted 
with No Trespassing signs too. 

GrirF: Gee whiz, Officer, we didn’t 
see em. Honest! 

Jupy: We wanted it to be a strictly 
Puritan Party, Miss Stevens, like 
the first Thanksgiving we studied 
about in our unit on colonial life. 

Sara: We thought we could do every- 
thing just like the Puritans, only, I 
must say we’ve had a pretty hard 
time. 

OrricER (Sniffing): I smell smoke. 
Something’s on fire! 

Jupy: Oh dear me! That’s our chicken 
leg! (Rushing to fireplace) It’s 
burned to a crisp! 

OrrIcER and Miss Stevens: Chicken 
leg! 

OrriceERr: Is that stolen too? 

Mrs. CHALMERS: Indeed not! I gave 
Judy the chicken leg. She told me 
she wanted to try an experiment in 
cooking. 

Miss Stevens: Well, from the looks of 
it, it didn’t turn out too well. 

Vera: I guess we’d have had even 
more trouble with a whole turkey. 
OrriceR: Bless my stars! Don’t tell 
me you were going to cook a whole 

turkey in that fireplace! 

Vera: All but the feathers. We were 
going to remove them. 

Miss Srevens (Laughing): Well, I 
must say you’ve made a noble 
effort and in a good cause too. Of- 
ficer, I really think these boys and 
girls had the very best of intentions. 
They just didn’t realize how modern 
laws would interfere with good old 
American customs. Can’t you dis- 
miss the charges this time, if I 





vouch for the fact that there will be 
no further trouble? 

Orricer (Doubtfully): Well, I’d like to, 
Miss, even though the whole thing 
sounds sort of screw-ballish to me! 
But there’s still the matter of that 
turkey. 

BarBaRa: Couldn’t we all pitch in and 
help pay for it? 

Au: I’d be willing to pay my share. 

Orricer: Tell you what I'll do. I'll 
take the matter up with Mr. Stern 
from the Poultry Company and see 
what he says. In the meantime, I 
guess it will be safe to leave these 
two sportsmen right here. 

Mrs. CHatmers: Oh, yes, 
Yes indeed. 

Orricer: And one thing more. You 
kids find some other way to cele- 
brate Thanksgiving. Don’t get your 
dates mixed. This is 1952, not 1492! 

BarBaRa: Now you’ve got your dates 
mixed, Officer! The Pilgrims didn’t 
come to America till 1620. 

OrriceR: Well, history never was my 
long suit, but I think you get what I 
mean just the same. You boys and 
girls have a safe and sane modern 
Thanksgiving and forget about the 
Puritans. Goodbye, Miss, and thank 
you. As for you, (Pointing to boys) 
don’t let me catch you trespassing 
again... or fishing out of season 
either. 

Boys: No sir! (Zzit Orricer Kerr) 

Miss Stevens: Well! What an after- 


Officer. 


noon! I was never more surprised in 
my life than when that policeman 
showed up at my house with you 
two boys. 

Toxsy: We thought you’d talk up for 
us, Miss Stevens, if we could get him 
to see you. 








GrirF: Thanks a lot. I thought sure 
we were in for trouble. 

BarBaRA: I think he is a dreadful 
policeman. I don’t even believe he’s 
a real American. 

Miss Stevens: Why, Barbara! What 
a thing to say! 

BarBARA: Well, did you hear what he 
said? “Forget about the Puritans!” 
No good American would forget 
about the Puritans at Thanksgiving 
time. 

Miss STevENs: He didn’t mean it that 
way, Barbara. He just meant that 
each generation must celebrate 
Thanksgiving in its own way and ac- 
cording to its own customs! But I 
do think it was lovely of you to plan 
a whole Puritan Party. Did every- 
body in the room help? 

Saprna: No. No, Miss Stevens. Not 
everybody. I wanted to help! Oh, 
so badly I want to help. But they 
say “No”... Because I am Polish. 

Miss Stevens: Oh dear! That doesn’t 
sound like anyone in our room! 

Jupy: No, Miss Stevens. Sabina 
doesn’t understand. We were serv- 
ing only Puritan foods and so when 
she offered to bring some Polish 
dishes, Barbara, she’s chairman of 
the Menu Committee, said “No.” 

BaRBARA: I wouldn’t let Vera bring 
her pumpkin pie either. 

Dessy: And I couldn’t use my mince 
meat, nor my celery nor the nice 
lettuce Mother bought at the Super- 
Market. 

BarBaRA: You see it was to be strictly 
Puritan . . . just like you taught us 
in school. 

Miss Stevens: Maybe I didn’t teach 
you everything in school. Maybe 
we forgot one thing when we had 
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our colonial unit and the story of 

the first Thanksgiving. Actually 

you children can still have your 

Puritan feast if you want it. 

Dressy: How can we? It’s all spoiled 
now. 

Miss STEVENS: Oh, no, it isn’t. You 
see, boys and girls, it isn’t the food 
that makes a Puritan Thanksgiving. 
It’s the spirit in which the food is 
eaten. You see, the Puritans used 
the very best foods they had for 
their feast. You can do the same. 
Use the very best foods you can ob- 
tain. And another thing! The 
Puritans invited everybody in their 
community, all their neighbors, all 
their friends, even the strangers, the 
Indians who didn’t understand their 
customs. 

Tosy: I told you we should have in- 
vited .all the kids, not just the 
Colonial Club. 

Miss Stevens: If you plan to go ahead 
with your party, I think that would 
be a very good idea. And as for 
Sabina’s Polish treat, I’ll tell you a 
little secret. There’s nothing I like 
better in the world than Polish 
Pancakes! 


a 





Sasrna: Really and truly? 

Miss Stevens: Really and truly! 
When I was a little girl, our next- 
door neighbor used to bake them 
and invite me over for supper just to 
see me stuff myself! 

Sapina: My mother will let you stuff 
yourself anytime you’d like to come. 

Miss Stevens: Thank you, dear. And 
one thing more about those Puri- 
tans, boys and girls. They were 
never afraid to try something new, 
especially if it was something to eat. 
Remember, they would never have 
tasted corn or discovered it was good 
to eat if they hadn’t received it as a 
gift from the Indians. The Indians 
also showed them lots of other good 
things they had never tasted. Does 
that give you any ideas? 

BaRBARA: It sure does, Miss Stevens, 
and if you'll still come to our 
Thanksgiving party next week, we’ll 
have those Polish Pancakes. That 
is, if Sabina will bring them. 

Sasrna: Oh, I will, I will. Now I can 
be strictly Puritan too. 


THE END 





The 


Haunted Bookshop 


by Jessie Nicholson 


Characters 
HANK 
Cuet, his pal 
BiLtLy Bongs 
Biack Doe 
Op Pew 
Jim HAWKINS 
LonG JOHN SILVER 
HvucKLEBERRY FINN 
Tom SAWYER 
Aunt PoLiy 
InJUN JOE 
PENROD 
JoDy 
Ma BaxTER 
FoRRESTER BROTHERS > Voices 
PrenrRoD’s MOTHER 

Time: Late evening. 

Berore Rise: The drop is painted to 
represent a row of shops. Two dim 
street lights are the only illumination. 
Between lights is a shop whose sign 
reads in large print that can be seen 
by the audience “The Haunted Book- 
shop — Drop In and Browse Around 
— Become Acquainted with Your Fa- 
vorite Characters — in Person.’”’ Two 
boys emerge from right wing, strolling 
along slowly. 

Cuet: Boy, oh boy, was that a swell 
movie! I never heard so many good 
old guns going bang, bang, bang, all 
at once. 

Hank: Me either. And I nearly missed 
going out tonight too. If my father 
had known I didn’t have my book 
report finished for school tomorrow 


I never would have seen that picture. 

Cuer (Jn disgust): Book reports — 
I’m sick of them. Always another 
book report every time there’s a new 
western at the Bijou or a television 
show I want to see. 

Hank: Yeah —I know. And what’s 
so educational about reading a book? 
Words, words, words! No real, live 
people — just words! (BrLLy Bongs’ 
voice is heard offstage behind partly 
opened, darkened doorway of book- 
shop.) 

Bitty Bongs (Jn a very hollow tone): 
Shiver my timbers — what stupid- 
ity! 

Cuet (Startled): What was that? 

Hank: I didn’t hear anything. Now, 
like I was saying, what’s so educa- 
tional about a book? You take a 
good old movie like we saw tonight— 
a fellow could learn a lot from that. 

Cuert: Sure could’— bang, bang, bang! 

Bruty Bongs (Off): Pooh, pooh — 
mere child’s play! 

Hank (Jumping): Holy smokes, who 
said that? 

Cuet (Uneasily, looking all about): 
G-Gosh, I don’t know. I told you I 
heard something. (Suddenly spying 
the sign above the bookshop and point- 
ing a trembling finger) I n-never saw 
that before. (Reading ‘The Haunted 
Bookshop — Drop In and Browse 
Around — Become Acquainted with 
Your Favorite Characters — in Per- 
son!’’ You don’t t-t-think — 
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Hank (Nervously): Ha, ha, ha! People 
out of books can’t talk, silly. 

Bitty Bones (Commandingly) : Silence 
there between decks! 

Cuet: Ye-ow — I’m going home! 

Hank (Fearfully): Me too! 

Bruty Bongs: Not so fast, mateys — 
not so fast. (A long arm reaches out 
from the dark doorway and drags first 
Cuer and then Hank, who have been 
too frightened to move, inside. The 
door closes squeakily, the street lights 
fade out and the curtain rises slowly.) 

Settine: The interior of a bookshop. 

At Ruse: A tall, fierce-looking character 
has both boys by the scruff of the neck 
and is gazing from one to the other 
suspiciously. 

Brtty Bones: Now which one of ye 
wooden-headed land lubbers was so 
misinformed as to say we weren’t 
real, live folks — which one, I say? 
(Glaring first at one boy and then the 
other) Come, speak up or I'll be 
forced to knock your wooden heads 
together. 

Hank (Falteringly): I — I guess I said 
it s-s-sir. 

Bitty Bones (Disgustedly): Well, 
you’re a nice one, to be sure. Pinch 
me if I’m not real. Pinch me, I say. 

Hank (Trying to draw away): Not me, 
sir. 

Brtty Bones (7o Cuer): Well, you 
then. You look like a promising 
young scamp. You pinch old Billy 
Bones. 

Cuet (Fearfully): Billy B-B-Bones! 

Bruty Bongs: That’s me, mate, and 
don’t ever tell me you haven’t heard 
of Billy Bones, the bold buccaneer. 
There’s none so fierce and daring as 
Billy Bones—not Black Dog — 
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not Old Pew — not — (In a husky, 
terrifying stage whisper) not even 
Long John Silver himself. May I 
walk the plank if it is not so. (Then 
threateningly) Pinch me, I say. 
(Both boys cautiously pinch the buc- 
caneer on either arm at which he lets 
out a bloodcurdling yell. The boys 
break away from him in fright as he 
shouts loudly.) “Fifteen men on a 
dead man’s chest, Yo, ho, ho and a 
bottle of rum!” (From behind book 
cover entitled “Treasure Island,” 
spring two men, one hunched and aged 
looking, feeling his way with a crude 
walking stick, the other as fierce in ap- 
pearance as BILLY BoNgEs.) 

Bitty Bones (Gasping): Pinch me if 
it’s not B-B-Black Dog! 

Buack Doe: The same. We as was 
shipmates in a sight o’ plundering, 
Billy Bones. (Shaking his hand under 
Bitty Bonss’ nose, who backs away 
in dismay.) Come now to share the 
spoils of our last voyage together as 
is only right and proper. Out with it 
matey, where have you got the 
treasure map concealed? 

Bitty Bones (Furiously, shaking his 
fist in the air): Share with you — 
never — scoundrel, wretch, black- 
hearted rogue! Can’t keep what you 
got and now want to lay hands on 
another’s. 

Buack Doe (Craftily): And will too. 
Would you have the Black Spot put 
on you, Billy Bones? 

Bitty Bonss: By thunder, I’ll run you 
through first. (He draws his cutlass 
and rushes at Buack Doe, who fol- 
lows suit but is quickly brought to 
knee and scuttles back behind the cover 
of ‘Treasure Island.” In the mean- 








time OLD Pew has been dodging about 
trying to keep out of harm’s way. 
BitLy Bonss notices him for the first 
time. He starts backing away, a ter- 
rified expression on his face.) 

Op Pew (Feeling his way towards him 
with his stick): Don’t move, Billy 
Bones! Old Pew can hear if his eyes 
can’t see. (He pins him to a counter 
with the end of his stick.) I’ve fetched 
you something and if it is not to your 
fancy ’tis no fault of mine. (Snicker- 
ing) Give me your hand — (And as 
Brtty Bones hesitates) Give it to 
to me, I say! (Brmty Bones holds 
out a trembling hand and Op Pew 
puts something into it. Then, with a 
high, cackling laugh, he hobbles back 
into book, his cane tapping his way 
across the floor.) 

Bitty Bones (Hoarsely, looking down 
into his hand): By the powers — 
the Black Spot! (He falls gasping to 
the floor and then becomes quiet.) 

HANK (Going over and peering down at 
him aghast): He’s deader than a 
doornail! 

Cuet: Without even being struck a 
blow! 

Hank: That was the Black Spot, silly, 
don’t you see? Old Pew put the 
Black Spot on him. There it is in 
his hand — a wad of black paper. 

Cuet: Poor Billy Bones —I kind of 
liked him too, didn’t you, Hank? 
(On these words Bitty Bones sud- 
denly bounces up off the floor, the 
boys dodging back in astonishment.) 

Bitty Bones (Cheerfully): Well, how 
did I do, mates? Am I real or am I 
not? (A tall, sturdy boy bobs out from 
behind the cover of ‘Treasure Island.’’) 

Jmm Hawxrns: Get back where you be- 





ong, Billy Bones. Dead men tell no 
tales. From here on the story’s 
mine. (Brity Bonss slinks back be- 
hind the cover of the book and Lona 
JoHN SILVER strides out on stage.) 

Lone JoHN (Growling): And mine, 
Jim Hawkins. Don’t forget Long 
John Silver — him what saved your 
life on Treasure Island. 

Jim Hawkins: And very near made me 
lose it too, as well as the treasure. 
If ever a man should have a black 
conscience ‘tis you, Long John 
Silver. 

Lone JoHn: Thank ye kindly, Jim 
Hawkins. I admire a man what 
speaks his mind! 

Cnet (Jn awed tone, plucking Jim’s 
sleeve): Did you really find treasure 
— buried treasure on an island? 

Lone Joun: He asks if we really found 
treasure, mate. (Guffawing) By the 
great horn spoon, did we find treas- 
ure or didn’t we? 

Jim Hawkins: Stow the talk, Long 
John Silver. ’Tis me that tells the 
tale, not you. 

Lone Joun: Aye, aye, Jim Hawkins, 
and a hearty tale it is too. I pities 
them that hasn’t had the good for- 
tune to read it. 

Hank: What of the buried treasure, 
Jim Hawkins —tell us how you 
found the buried treasure. 

Jim Hawkins (Cagily): ’Tis all there 
for those that care to read it.(Point- 
ing to the volume of “Treasure 
Island.’’) 

Lone Joun (Slapping his thigh and 
laughing noisily): By all the fish in 
the sea, that’s tellin’ ’em, matey. 
Let’s you and I batten down the 
hatches and set sail for Treasure 
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Island. As for those that are minded 
to go along — a stormy voyage and 
a dangerous one, ho, ho, ho! (They 
exit. Out of the book titled “The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer,” dart two 
barefoot boys. Hank and Cuet, 
grinning at each other, seat themselves 
on the floor, their backs against a 
counter, their hands clasped around 
their knees.) 

Tom: Ss-h! (Glancing all around sus- 
piciously) Did you hear someone 
mention buried treasure — huh — 
did you, Huck Finn? 

Huck (Cautiously): What kind o’ 
treasure, Tom? I ’low there’s dif- 
ferent kinds of treasure — your Aunt 
Polly’s cookie jar, wriggly worms 
and tadpoles (Waxing enthusiastic), 
a fine, big, dead rat on a string — 

Tom: Aw, shucks, nothin’ like that 
Huck. I figger it might be a rotten 
ole chest full of diamonds or a brass 
pot spillin’ over with gold. Now, 
you and me could form a partnership 
and go digging for that treasure in 
the dark of the night. 

Huck: How we gonna see where we’re 
diggin’ if it’s the dark of night Tom? 

Tom (In exasperation): You always ask 
so dern many questions. 

Huck: Well, I gotta git things straight 
in my mind. How are we gonna see 
where we’re diggin’ in the dark of 
the night? 

Tom: All right, then, you can have a 
little moonlight if you’re so fussy. 
Huck: You mean |’! dig in the moon- 
light and you'll dig in the dark? 
(Puckering his brow and scratching 
his head) How we gonna fix that up? 

Lone Joun (Thrusting his head out): 
Stow the talk, mates, or somebody 
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else will have dug up the treasure 

whilst you’re sparrin’ around with 

words. 

Tom (Shakily): I could almost a- 
swore I heard somebody mention 
treasure then, couldn’t you, Huck? 

Huck (Peering about fearfully) : Nope— 
didn’t hear nobody mention it — I 
don’t think. 

Tom (Sighing with relief) : I figger talking 
about mysterious, hidden treasure 
sorta makes a fella see and hear 
things that really aren’t there — 
like — like spooks for instance. 
Don’t you, Huck? (Insun Jog ap- 
pears stealthily from behind cover of 
“Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” and 
sneaks across the stage, carrying a 
pick and shovel. He mumbles to him- 
self as he exits.) 

Huck: That weren’t no spook. That 
were Injun Joe, the robber. Prob- 
ably goin’ to dig up another dead 
body in the graveyard for some old 
sawbones. 

Tom: I bet he’s gonna dig up hidden 
treasure—that’s what I bet. C’mon, 
let’s follow him. Maybe he’ll go 
down to the old haunted house in the 
hollow. There’s no place like a 
haunted house for buried treasure. 

Huck: There’s no place like a haunted 
house for Huckleberry Finn to keep 
away from. Don’t ketch me goin’ 
down there. I’m skeered o’ haunts. 
(A shrill, feminine voice is heard call- 
ing from behind book cover) 

Aunt Potty: Tom — Tom Sawyer! 
(The two boys shrink down beside 
book shelves.) 

Huck (Hoarsely): That’s your Aunt 
Polly, sure as shootin’. 

Aunt Potty (In great annoyance): 











Land o’ Goshen, where in tunket has 
that boy gotten to? Tom — you, 
Tom! 

Huck: C’mon, what are we waitin’ for. 
Let’s git down to the haunted house. 
I’d ruther be chased by a spook 
than your Aunt Polly! (They exit on 
the run. INsJUN JOE comes trudging 
back, still muttering, a chest brim- 
ming over with old coin hoisted on his 
shoulder. He disappears on noiseless 
feet behind book cover. Lone JOHN 
Srtver’s head and shoulders have 
appeared again, a fearsome expres- 
ston on his face.) 

Lone Joun (Bitterly): I warned them 
young land lubbers somebody would 
get there a-fore ‘em! They and their 
talk. This is a fine kettle of salt 
fish! (Aunt PoLLy emerges from 
behind book cover, peering over the top 
of her steel-rimmed spectacles. ) 

Aunt Potty (Suspiciously): Who said 
somethin’ about fish? Tom Sawyer, 
come out of hidin’ this instant or I’ll 
box your ears when you do. You’re 
not goin’ fishin’ this time o’ night. 

Lone Joun: Shiver my timbers — I 
can see this is no place for a bold 
buccaneer! (He withdraws his head 
abruptly.) 

Aunt Potty: I heard that, Tom 
Sawyer, and your language isn’t be- 
fittin’ a Sunday school boy. Come 
out, I say, wherever you are. The 
longer you hold back, the longer it 
gives me to figger out a proper pun- 
ishment. (HANK and Cuer try to 
sneak away but Aunt POLLY spies 
them and drags them out by the ear to 
center of stage.) 

Cuet: Ouch! 

Hank: Ouch, ouch, ouch! 





Aunt Po.iy (Grimly): No more than 
you deserve. (Then observing them 
more closely) Why, land sakes, 
you’re not Tom and Huck. I de- 
clare it’s so dark I came near makin’ 
a mistake. (With a final tweak she 
releases their ears.) 

HAnkK (Ruefully, rubbing his ear): You 
sure did, Aunt — Aunt Polly. 

Aunt Potty: My, butter wouldn’t 
melt in your mouth, would it — 
Aunt Pollyin’ me! _ (T’ll warrant 
you’ve both been up to some mis- 
chief. 

Hank: Oh, no ma’am, not us. 

Aunt Potty: You mean to say you 
haven’t been playin’ hooky today? 

Cuet: No, ma’am! 

Aunt Potty: Or 
studies? 

Hank (Shifting uneasily from one foot 
to the other): Well, not exactly — 
that is — 

Aunt Potty: Just as I thought. (Giv- 
ing his ear a fresh tweak) Now, what 
is it you haven’t done — readin’, 
writin’ or ’rithmetic? 

Hank: It’s sort of writin’ —a book 
report. 

Aunt Potty: Book report, eh? Well, 
you sure have come to the right 
place then. You can take your pick 
here. Why don’t you choose ‘The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” by 
Mark Twain? (Pointing to it with 
pride) Now that’s a book I can 
really recommend. I’m in it. 

Hank: Would we find out more about 
the buried treasure and what hap- 
pens to Injun Joe? 

Aunt Potty: Land sakes, yes, and 

you’d read about Tom runnin’ 

away from home and turnin’ up at 


neglectin’ your 
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his own funeral, and the best way to 

whitewash a fence of a Saturday 

morning without doing a lick of 
work yourself. And how Tom and 

Becky Thatcher got lost in Mc- 

Dougal’s cave and was near given 

up for lost. I declare, I think it’s the 

most excitin’ book that ever was 
written. 

Lone JoHN (Thrusting out his head 
again): If that’s not just like a 
woman — trying to take all the 
credit! 

Hank: It sure sounds interesting. 

Lona JOHN (In an injured tone): What 
— you’re not goin’ back on your old 
mates? 

Cuet: Yeah — how about that, Hank? 
I sorta wanted to set sail on that 
voyage for Treasure Island. 

Hank: We — ll — 

Aunt Potty (Tapping her foot in an- 
noyance): Looks like I’m wastin’ 
my voice. All that talk for nothing. 
It would take a real detective to 
figure out how a boy’s mind works. 
(From behind cover of ““Penrod Jash- 
ber’”’ comes PENROD, a large magnify- 
ing glass in his hand, scanning the 
floor inch by inch with great care.) 
Land sakes, what are you up to? 

Prenrop (Raising his head and looking 
around cautiously) : Ss-h — I’m look- 
ing for clues. 

Aunt Potiy: Clues — fiddlesticks — 
more ’an likely you should be home 
vexin’ your brains over your book 
learnin’. Who are you, anyway? 

Prenrop: Penrod Scho — that is (Clear- 
ing his throat and assuming a tone of 
superiority) I’m George J. Jashber, 

Private Detective, Operator, Num- 

ber 103. My badge — (Whisking 


open his coat to display a large, nickel 

badge attached to his shirt) Put your 

case in my hands, madam, and it’s 
as good as solved by the greatest 
detective in the world. 

Aunt Potty: Well, I never. 

PENRoD: Right now I’m on the trail of 
Harold Ramorez, the handsome 
bandit for whose capture I will get a 
reward of $5,000. 

Hank: Gosh — $5,000! Maybe we 
could catch a bandit or two, huh, 
Chet? 

Penrop (Disdainfully): Not unless you 
were real detectives with a badge 
pinned on your shirt. (Rubbing his 
badge with his coat sleeve in great 
pride.) 

Cuer (Faltering): How — how could 
we get one? 

Penrop: Couldn’t, I expect. I had to 
pay a lotta money for this good ole 
badge. ’Course if I were to tell you 
to go and shadow some good ole 
crooks for me, you’d have to do it. 
That’s the law. (With a very wide, 
bored yawn Lone JOHN SILVER has 
dropped his head on his hand and 
gone to sleep.) 

Hank: Do you shadow crooks all the 
time? 

Prnrop: I should say so. I hardly get 
any time left to go to school. 

Cnet: Say, that sounds all right.. 

Aunt Potty: I never heard such 
poppycock. Don’t go fillin’ up my 
Tom with any such ideas. No time 
for school indeed! (She flounces back 
behind book cover.) 

Hank (Mysteriously): We might just 
happen to have a couple of prospects 
for you. 

Prenrop (Cautiously): Like who for in- 





stance? (Insun JoE sneaks across the 

stage again from behind book cover, 

pick and shovel in hand, his old felt 
hat pulled down over his eyes.) 

Hank (Hoarsely): Like him. That’s 
Injun Joe, the robber. He digs up 
dead bodies and buried treasure. 

Cuer (In stage whisper): And then 
there’s Long John Silver whose con- 
science is as black as the Black Spot 
that was put on poor old Billy 
Bones. 

Lone JoHN (Awaking in terror): Black 
Spot — who said Black Spot? (Run- 
ning a finger suggestively across his 
throat) I can see this is no plaee for 
me! (He withdraws his head hastily.) 

Hank (Eagerly): Well — what do you 
say? 

Cuet: Yeah — how about it Pen — 
that is, Mr. George Jashber? 

Penrop (Sternly): Private detective — 
number 103. 

Cuet (Humbly) 
number 103. 

Penrop (Condescendingly): Um — well 
yes, they’re pretty good prospects. 
I might let you in. (Voice of PEN- 
rop’s Moruer calling from behind 
cover of “PENROD JASHBER.”’) 

MorueEr: Penrod — Penrod Schofield! 
Come in the house this instant and 
get ready for bed, or you won’t want 
to get up when it comes time for 
school in the morning. 

Prenrop (Disgustedly): Oh, all right. 
(Becomes absorbed in peering through 
the magnifying glass again.) 

MorHer (Jn no uncertain tone of 
voice): Pen — ROD! 

Prenrop (With alacrity): Yes’m. (He 

straightens up promptly and moves on 

the run behind book cover.) 


Private detective — 
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Hank: Shucks — just when we were 
getting somewhere too. 

Cuer (Looking wistfully at book): I’'d 
certainly like to know how he oper- 
ates — $5,000 reward — whew! 

Hank (Sighing heavily): School can 
sure interfere with your life. (Jopy 
springs from behind book cover en- 
titled ‘The Yearling.’’) 

Jopy: That’s one thing I don’t worry 
about — school! My pa, Penny 
Baxter, teaches me my sums and how 
to read and write, in the evening 
after the candle’s lit. But then ’fore 
you know it he’s off on a tale — no 
one kin tell a tale like my pa. Oh, 
ye., I’ve had a heap o’ learnin’ from 
Pa — 

Cuet (Enviously): Sure sounds fine. 

Jovy: Iffen I take a notion to foller the 
honey bees to their bee-tree or go 
for a ramble and build myself a 
flutter-mill down at the sink hole or 
maybe go off huntin’ ole Slewfoot 
with Pa, there’s nobody to stop me. 
(Voice of Ma Baxter from behind 
cover of “The Yearling.’’) 

Ma Baxter: Jody Baxter — git to yer 
chores! 

Jovy (Ruefully): That is, nobody ex- 
ceptin’ Ma. Well, I got to fetch in 
a load of wood now ’fore she gits 
really riled. 

Hank: Wait a minute —who’s ole 
Slewfoot? 

Cuet: Yeah, who’s ole Slewfoot? 

Jopy (In amazement): You mean to 
say you never heerd of ole Slewfoot? 
(Hank and Cuer shake their heads. 
From behind cover of ‘The Yearling” 
are heard several fierce male voices.) 

ForrEsTER Broruers (Chanting slowly 
and distinctly in obvious disgust): 
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They never heerd of ole Slewfoot! 
Sech ignorance. And they bin to 
school! 

Cnet (A little fearfully): Who was 
that? 

Jopy: Jest them fightin’ Forrester 
brothers. There’s six of ’em not 
countin’ Fodder-wing. They’re big 
and black and they got fine black 
beards. Ma wants we should have 
no truck with ’em. She says their 
hearts is as black as their beards. 
But Pa thinks different and so do I. 
I’d ruther got to the Forresters than 
eat. Fodder-wing’s my best friend. 

Cuet: Fodder-wing? What a funny 
name. 

Jopy (Defensively): It’s a right fine 
name. He come by it aimin’ to fly 
one time. He tied a bundle of fodder 
to each arm and took off from the 
barn roof. 

Hank: And what happened? 

Jopy (Sadly): He got himself a power- 
ful lot of broken bones! Some folks 
call him witless but he’s my friend. 
He’s got more pets than you kin 
shake a stick at, fox-squirrels and 
rabbits, a baby coon and an ole fat 
possum and a fine, big eagle. 

Cuer: Whew —I sure would like to 
see those. 

Jopy (Eagerly): Fodder-wing would 
make you right welcome and then 
happen-chance you could come and 
see my yearling. Fodder-wing 
named him for me— Flag. Isn’t 
that a pretty name? (Tenderly) I 
declare he’s the sweetest, prettiest 
little creetur you could ever want to 
see. 

Ma Baxter (From inside book cover): 

Jody Baxter, come git this pesky 
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animal out o’ my kitchen. He’s up- 
set the mush, et up my fresh baked 
corn pone whilst my back was 
turned and slopped over a bucket o’ 
milk on my clean floor! 

Jopy: He didn’t mean no harm, Ma. 
Flag was just aimin’ to be playful. 
I'll clean it up straight off. (He exits 
hurriedly behind book cover.) 

Hank: A fine thing! We didn’t even 
get to know what kind of a pet Flag 
was! 

Cuet: Nor ole Slewfoot. 

Hank: Somehow, I don’t think he’s 
anybody’s pet. (Cautiously) You 
know something, Chet. I figure 
there’s only one way to find out all 
these things we want to know. 

Cuer (Equally cautious): I—I figure 
you’re right. Where’ll we start? 
(From out behind their respective 
book covers rush LoNG JOHN SILVER 
and Aunt PoLty.) 

Aunt Pouxy (Ezcitedly, pushing Lone 
JOHN aside): Remember I told you 
“The Adventures of Tom Sawyer” 
was the most excitin’ book ever 
written. You’ll find out all about 
buried treasure in a haunted house 
and get lost in a cave with Tom and 
Becky. 

Lone Joun (Pleadingly): You wouldn’t 
listen to a woman, matey? Come 
with Long John Silver to Treasure 
Island, where the stakes are high 
and the rum flows like water. (Then 
fiercely) Fifteen men on a dead 
man’s chest, 

Yo, ho, ho and a bottle of rum! 
(Enter Penrop with a small mega- 
phone in his hand.) 

Penrop (Hawking through megaphone) : 

Learn all about being a detective in 





twenty-two exciting chapters. Learn 
how to capture a handsome, danger- 
ous bandit and win a reward of 
$5,000,000! Learn all about it. 

Cuet (Huskily): Five million dollars! 
I thought it was only five thousand. 
Jumping grasshoppers, Hank, we 
got to get in on this for sure. (Enter 
Jovy, jumping up and down excit- 
edly) 

Jopy: Whoopee! 

Cuet: What’s the matter with him? 

Jovy (Tossing the cap he is now wearing 
in the air): Whoopee! 

Lone JoHN (Growling): Silence there 
between decks! 

Aunt Potty: What’s ailin’ you boy? 
Speak up! 

Jopy: Me and Pa brought down ole 
Slewfoot — the meanest, orneryest 
creetur in the whole of Floridy — 
whoopee! 

Ma Baxter (From inside book cover): 
Git in this house, Jody Baxter, di- 
rectly. Flag’s upset the whole pan 
of peas I bin shellin’ and they’ve 
gone every which-a-way! 


Jopy: Comin’ Ma. (He ezits. Book 
characters withdraw backwards slowly 
into covers as if fading from view) 

Hank: You see what I mean. We've 
just got to find out. 

Cuetr (Looking around wonderingly): 
Gosh, Hank, look at all these books. 
I didn’t know there were so many 
books in the whole world. 

Hank: Me either. Why, we could 
write millions of good old book re- 
ports! (Walking around examining 
the titles) “Kidnapped,” “Robinson 
Crusoe,” “Penrod,” “Penrod and 
Sam,” oh, boy — more books about 
good old George Jashber — “Hans 
Brinker and.the Silver Skates,”’ “My 
Friend Flicka,’ “Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn’ — 

Cuet: Say — that was Tom Sawyer’s 
friend, wasn’t it? What do you sup- 
pose they’re up to in that book? 

Hank (Very earnestly): You know 
something, Chet? We’ve got an 
awful lot of reading to catch up on! 


THE END 
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The Red ’n Green Treasure Hunt 





by Dorothy Deming 


Characters 
MILLIE 
TILLIE 
WILLIE 
OrHerR Boys AND GIRLS 

SETTING: A barn. 

At Rise: All the children run out on the 
stage, talking and laughing. 

MiLurr (Shouting): Everyone line up 
on this side, please. Willie is going 
to tell us how to play a new game. 
(WILLIE steps to front of stage. The 
children form in a line along one side 
of the barn floor. W1LI8 holds a lot of 
green and red slips of paper, one for 
each child except MILuIn.) 

Wire: First, I’ll give each one of you 
a red or green ticket. (Hands out the 
slips as the children march by.) Every- 
one got a ticket? (Children cry ‘‘Yes’’ 
and wave their papers.) All right. All 
the tickets are numbered and when I 
call your number you are to come 
and stand in the middle of the floor 
and answer questions. 

TiLu1E: What about? | 

Witt: You’!ll see! Now Millie, please 
take all the holders of the red tickets 
to the other side of the barn. You 
are the captain of the Red Team and 
I am the captain of the Green Team. 
Holders of green tickets, follow me. 
Millie will explain the game to her 
team while I am explaining it to 
mine. (The children divide, MILLIE 
leading her team to one side at the 
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front of the stage where the audience 
ccn hear her. WILLIE goes to the back 
of the stage with his team.) 


Mi.u1e: All right, kids, we are the Red 


Team. When Willie gives the signal 
each one of you is to start hunting 
for something dangerous. As soon 
as you find it, bring it here and wait 
with your team for your number to 
be called. Each one of you must find 
something different — something 
dangerous. 


A Cuitp: You mean dangerous — like 


a gun? 


Muuie: Yes, only you won’t find a 


gun in this barn! Dad has too much 
sense to leave a gun around! 


ANOTHER CuI.p: Like poison? 
Miu: Anything that is dangerous to 


human life— to us or to what we 
own. You can look anywhere except 
in the house. Mother does not want 
us in the house. When Willie blows 
his whistle once, you start to hunt, 
when he blows it twice, you have to 
come back whether you have found 
anything dangerous or not. 


A Cup: The bull is dangerous but I 


can’t bring him in here! 


Miuu1E: I should say not! It has to be 


something you can carry. (The 
children begin to talk excitedly to- 
gether. WILLIE is just finishing his 
instructions to his team.) 


Wire: Now you understand — you 


have to bring something safe back 





here when I blow my whistle twice. 

(Turns to Mruu1k) Is the Red Team 

ready, Millie? 

Miuute: Yes, we’re ready. 

Wie: All right! (Gives a loud blast 
on his whistle. The children scatter in 
all directions, some looking around the 
stage, some running off stage. MILLIE 
and WILLIE sit down at front of stage.) 

Miu: I’m glad captains don’t have 
to search! What’s the name of this 
game, Willie? 

Wiz: Red ’n Green Treasure Hunt. 
Red for danger, green for safety. 

Muu: I wonder what my team will 
bring in. I hope one of them wins 
the prize. 

Witz: I hope my team finds some- 
thing very — very — 

Miuuie: Unusual? Yes! Let’s give the 
prize to the most unusual thing — 
dangerous or safe! 

Wut: Good idea! 

Mute: I’m glad we didn’t tell them 
about the prize. 

WiuutiE: It’s a wonderful prize all right. 
Mom thought of it and Dad made 
up the game. 

Muut1e: I like a treasure hunt with a 
purpose. Do you know what I would 
bring in if I were looking for a 
dangerous thing on this farm? 

Write: What? 

Miuutre: A lighted cigarette! I think 
fire is the most dangerous enemy in 
the country because it can burn so 
fast and dreadful things happen. A 
brush fire can sweep away all our 
wood supply, hurt our cattle, burn 
the barn and even the house — just 
a careless smoker who does not put 
out his cigarette can do that! 

Wiure: Then as a member of the 
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Green Team I would bring in a pail 
of water, a fire extinguisher — I 
noticed one near the box stall — and 
write you some fire insurance! 

Muiuie (Exzcitedly): And we would or- 
ganize a volunteer fire department 
and get some water pumps and hose 
and — 

Wiuie: Whoa! You are too good as a 
Safety Man! It’s time to blow my 
whistle. (7'wo long blasts on the 
whistle. The children come straggling 
in carrying thetr finds. They sit down 
on opposite sides of the barn. WILLIE 
steps to the front of the stage. TILu1E, 
the last child on the Green Team, 
comes running in empty-handed, still 
clutching her green ticket.) 

Wiuie: Everybody here? All right, 
I’ll start with the Red Team. Num- 
ber one! (Child carrying rusty nail, 
holds it up for the others to see then 
puts it on table with red ticket.) 

Cuixp: I found a rusty nail. It is very 
dangerous. You might get a very 
bad infection if it went into your 
foot. I always try to pick up rusty 
nails, broken glass or sharp metal 
lying round the yard. 

Wii: Very good. The rusty nail is 
accepted. (TILLIE waves her hand.) 
What is it, Tillie? 

True (Wisely): But even if you get 
cut, the doctor can give you special 
medicine which will keep you from 
getting lockjaw. 

Wie: But you must go right away — 
don’t wait. 

True (Still wisely): Anyway, you 
ought to put iodine on any cut, 
scratch or prick. 

Mure (Reprovingly): It isn’t your 

turn, Tillie. 
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WiLuiE: We agree that nails, broken 
glass and sharp metal are dangerous 
to have lying about the barnyard. 
Number two! 

Caitp (With green ticket): I brought a 
first aid kit. It is a safe thing. I 
found it on a shelf in the tool room! 
(Places a box marked ‘First Aid” on 
the table with her green ticket.) 

Wium: There’s your iodine, Tillie! 
Very good. First aid kit accepted. 
Number three. 

Cup (With red card stepping forward. 
She is carrying a garden rake): I 
found this rake lying in the grass 
with the teeth up — like this. It 
should have been left, teeth down, 
like this. (Shows how rake should be 
placed.) Or stood against a wall with 
teeth in, like this. (Stands rake 
against wall, teeth in) 

Wiuure: Right! Accepted. Number 
four! (Child with green ticket places 
block of wood on table.) 

Miure: What’s that for? 

Curb: This is to place under a ladder 
leg if it is on uneven ground. It is 
very dangerous to climb a ladder if 
it is shaky. It must stand evenly to 
be steady. 

Wuuie (Looking at Muure): That’s a 
sort of unusual thing, isn’t it? But 
it is good. Accepted. Number five. 

Cup (With red ticket, her hands full): 
I found three things. I don’t know 
which is most dangerous. A box of 
matches which might be chewed by 
rats, an oily rag in a cardboard box 
and a piece of burnt wood near the 
trash can, lying in dry grass. All 
fire dangers. 

Camp (From Green Team stepping 
forward): I brought a pail of water 
to put out fires! 


Wie: Good. All accepted. Now for 
the last two entries. Number seven. 

Curtp (With red ticket): I found an 
open knife in the tool room where 
Baby Bobbie might have reached it. 
(Puts knife on table) And I saw a can 
of poison weed killer, but I couldn’t 
reach that, so I guess that was safe. 

Wie: Very good. Now number 
eight! 

TILLie (Coming forward with her green 
ticket, but nothing else): I haven’t 
any entry because — 

Mutu (Interrupting): You mean you 
couldn’t find anything safe on this 
farm? Why, Tillie, there are lots of 
things. Look at the milk room — 
rubber matting on the floor so you 
won’t slip, screens in the windows, 
boxes of sand out by the steep hill to 
use on icy roads in winter! Why, 
just having a well-lighted barn is — 

Wie: Did you really look, Tillie? 

Tiuu1e (Superior tone): I looked and I 
found — myself! 

Miure: What do you mean? 

True: I think that safety means a 
lot more than having safe things 
around you. It means knowing how 
to use those things safely — for in- 
stance, iodine which is a safety first 
aid disinfectant, is poison! Safety 
means watching every minute and 
being always careful to prevent acci- 
dents. So, if I am careful, watchful 
and think about what I am doing, 
then I am a safe person. So J am my 
entry! I try to be a safe person. 

Miure (Clapping): Tillie, you are 
absolutely right! 

W118: That’s the best entry we have 
had! (Children join in clapping.) 
Tillie, I think you deserve the prize. 
A person who is on guard against 





danger and careful to prevent acci- 

dents is the safest thing on a farm! 

Miuuie (Ezcitedly): Get the prize, 
Willie! (WILLIE leaves the stage and 
comes back with a small package.) 

Wituie (Handing package to TILE): 
Congratulations, Tillie. 

CHILDREN: What is it? Open it, Tillie! 
(They crowd around TILuIE) 

TiLuie (Unties package and holds up a 
mechanical pencil): Oh, a beautiful 
pencil! I love it. Who gave the prize, 
Willie? 

Wiuuir: My dad. Read the card that is 
with it, Tillie. 

TILLIE (Reading slowly): ‘To the prize- 


winner of the Red ’n Green Treasure 
Hunt: Please use this pencil to write 
a play about safety on the farm, be- 
cause safety is so important to all of 
us, to our animals and to our homes.” 
Oh, I’ll do that right away! Please 
thank your dad, Willie. 

WILLIE (Stepping to front of stage, while 
children look at TruutiE’s pencil): 
Ladies and gentlemen — you have 
just seen the safety play that Tillie 
wrote. I hope you liked it! (Children 
all run off stage, shouting and laugh- 
ing) 


THE END 


Brushes for Benjy 


by Eleanore Leuser 


Characters 
BENJAMIN WEST 
ELIZABETH, his sister 
Mrs. Wrst 
Mr. WEstT 
JOSIAH, a schoolmate 
Mr. PENNINGTON 
elem \atohak Indians 
Swirr ELk 
ScHOOLMASTER 
ELDER BAssETT 
ELDER HAMPTON 
GUESTS 


ScENE 1 
Time: In the 1740's. 

Sertinc: A Quaker parlor in Mr. 
West’s inn at Springfield, Penna. 
At Rise: Bensy and ELIZABETH are 

talking together as they work, Eviza- 





BETH 1s knitting, and Brnsy is bent 
over a drawing board. 

EvizABeTH: Draw . . . draw, all the 
time! I declare, Benjy, it seems as if 
thee never does anything else. 

Bensy: I don’t want to do anything 
else. I mean to be an artist some 
day. 

EizaBEtTH (Looking around) : Sh! Don’t 
let anyone hear thee say such a 
thing. What would Papa and 
Mamma say? What would the Eld- 
ers say? 

Bensy: I don’t care. Just because 
we’re Quakers and Quakers think 
pictures are worldly. I don’t believe 
it. Anyway Mamma liked the pic- 
tureI drew of Baby Sally, didn’t she? 
She said it looked exactly like her. 

ELizABETH: But Papa doesn’t like 
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thee spending all thy spare time so. 

He says thee even neglects thy 

chores. 

Brensy (Sighing): Chores! There are 
so many of them. I wish Papa didn’t 
keep an inn. Then I’d have some 
time to myself. 

ELIzABETH: Thee knows Quakers be- 
lieve that all time should be put to 
good use. (Mr. and Mrs West enter, 
talking together. Brnsy hurriedly 
hides his picture and starts to whittle 
a stirring spoon.) 

Mr. West: I tell thee, the lad is never 
at his tasks. Ever since he drew 
Baby Sally’s likeness he thinks of 
nothing but his picture making. 

Mrs. West: But thee must admit that 
the likeness was good. 

Mr. West (70 Bensy): Ah, here thee 
are! I’m glad to see thee making a 
stirring spoon. After this morning I 
would not have been surprised to see 
thee at thy drawing again. 

EvizaABEetH: Why, Papa, what hap- 
pened this morning? 

Mr. West: I sent thy brother into the 
field as usual. When I sent to see 
what he was doing — he was sitting 
under a poke weed. 

Mrs. West: For a little rest perhaps — 

Mr. West: Nay, he was squeezing the 
juice out of the pokeberries be- 
cause it was such a pretty red and he 
could use it to paint his pictures. 

EvizaBeta (Laughing): Oh, Benjy! 

Mr. West: But now, Benjamin, so 
long as thee are working at thy 
tasks, I feel better about thy draw- 
ings. Thee may go on with them on 
one condition — 

Brensy (Joyfully): Oh yes, Papa — 

anything! 





Mr. West: That they never interfere 
with thy chores. 

Bensy: Oh no, Papa. I’ll get up early. 
I’ll work late. If thee will only let 
me draw, I’ll work as hard as ten 
beavers. 

Mr. West: If thee works as hard as 
one beaver it will content me. Come, 
Mamma, there will be many guests 
at the inn today. (They go out.) 

ELIzABETH: Papa was good to thee, 
Benjy. He knows thee’d rather draw 
than eat. Yet I tremble to think 
what the Schoolmaster would say if 
he knows how far back thee are in 
thy ciphering. 

BENsy (Getting a book): Josiah is going 
to help me with my sums. I have 
promised to decorate his book for 
him in return. See, I have not much 
more to finish. (He shows her the 
book.) 

ExizaBeta: Oh, I like that robin. The 
pictures look so much more real 
since the Indians showed thee how 
to mix red and yellow clay into 
colors. Josiah will like his book. 

Bensy: I just have to finish painting 
the flying squirrel. I’ll get my paints 
now. (Goes to a drawer to look for 
them) Why, they’re gone! 

E.izaBeTH (Going over to see): Who 
could have taken them? 

Brensy: My colors . . . my colors! 
Where can they be? (He and Exiza- 
BETH look all around.) Not a sign of 
them! (He sits down looking most woe- 
begone. Mrs. West enters.) 

Mrs. West: Bless me, lad, what is the 
matter now? 

EvizaBeTa: Oh, Mamma, he has lost 
his red and yellow colors. Now his 

pictures won’t be half so pretty. 


Mrs. West: Where were thee keeping 
them, my son? 

Bensy (Hopefully): In dishes in the big 
drawer over there. Oh, Mamma, has 
thee seen them? 

Mrs. West (Laughing): Thee must 
mean those messes smelling of bear’s 
grease. 

Bensy: Oh, Mamma, that’s what the 
Indians mixed with the clay. Thee 
did not throw them away, surely? 

Mrs. West: They are but in the wood- 
shed ... a much more suitable place 
than my linen drawer. 

Bensy: Thee are a good mother! 

Mrs. West: I have thought of some- 
thing to add to thy colors. Take 
some of my indigo dye. Then thee 
will have yellow, red and blue. 
Surely enough for anyone. 

Bensy (Joyfully): Thee are the best 
mother that ever lived! (He runs 
out.) 

E.izaBETH: I cannot think it wrong to 
paint such beautiful pictures as does 
our Benjy. 

Mrs. West: But thee knows, Eliza- 
beth, that our Elders would say that 
pictures are worldly and therefore 
evil. ’Tis a pity they think so. Come, 
I must see that supper is being pre- 
pared. Our inn has many guests to- 
night. Do thee see that the rooms 
are tidy for them. (Leaves) 

Jostan (Entering): Good day, Eliza- 
beth. Is Benjamin about? 

ELizaBETH: He’s just outside. I’ll call 
him. (Going to door and calling) 
Benjy . . . Josiah is here and would 
speak with thee. 

Bensy (Entering): Ho, Josiah! I sup- 
pose thee comes about thy book. It 
is almost done. (Shows it to JostaH) 
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JostaH (Looking through it): I vow 
those animals look real enough to 
bite. 

Bensy: Do not show it to the school 
master, I beg. He will come down 
harder on my knuckles than ever 
before. 

JostaH: What is thee using for a brush 
now? I remember thee had trouble 
finding something fitting. 

E.izaBETH: Oh, that is a secret. He 
will not tell any one. . . though I 
have begged and begged. 

Bensy: I tried a chewed reed like the 
Indians but it did not work. I tried 
flat pieces of soft wood and a long 
thong of birchbark. I tried one made 
of a goose feather . . . none of them 
were any good. But I think — nay, 
I am almost sure I have found the 
right thing. 

JostaH: What? 

E.izaBETH: Do tell us. 

Bensy: Not yet . . . it is a secret. They 
do not last long enough. I have to 
make too many for one picture. 

Mr. PENNINGTON (Coming in with 
several other guests): What is a secret, 
young Benjamin? Are you at your 
pictures again? 

OrnerR Guests (One at a time): Yes, 
show us, lad. Show us your pictures. 
I wouldn’t mind having one, myself. 

BEnsy (Getting out a whole pile of boards 
to show — holds up one): Here is a 
new one of our black cat. (Crowd 
gives “ohs’’ and “ahs” of approval. 
Mr. and Mrs. West enter unseen 
and stand in background for a mo- 
ment. ) 

Mr. PENNINGTON (Seeing Brngy’s 
father): ’Tis a good likeness of 
Benjamin’s cat, is it not, Cousin 
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West? (Bmnsy steps back frightened 
but Mr. West looks at the picture 
consideringly. ) 

Mr. West: It truly resembles the cat 
as it used to be. But has thee 
noticed him lately, Cousin Penning- 
ton? He looks as if he had the 
mange. I am minded to offer prayers 
in his behalf. 

BENsy (Stepping forward hastily): Oh, 
Papa, I did not want to tell thee but 
I see I must. Thee need not pray 
for the cat. It is all my fault. 

Mr. West: What! 

Bensy: He is not sick. I have been 
cutting paint pencils from his hair. 
They do not last long but while they 
last . . . they are excellent. (Every- 
body bursts into a great roar of laugh- 
ter. Brnsy looks up anxiously at his 
father to see what he will do. His 
father smiles.) 

Mr. West: Well, at least the cat is not 
ailing. But thee cannot keep on us- 
ing his fur for thy paint pencils, my 
boy. Thee must think of something 
else or stop thy painting. 

Mr. Pennineton (Hastily): No, I 
have an idea. I am going back to 
Philadelphia in the morning and 
presently I shall send a box back to 
Benjamin — 

EvizaBEeTH: Ob, cousin, what will be 
in it? 

Mr. PENNINGTON (Smiling): I, too, 
like secrets, young Elizabeth. You 
must wait and see. But I vow and 
declare it will be something Benjamin 
wants very much and needs for his 
painting. (BENJAMIN jumps up and 
down with joy as the curtain falls.) 


ScENE 2 


TimE: Several weeks later. 

Serrine: Same as Scene 1. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. West is knitting. 
ELIzABETH is dusting. They work for 
a few minutes in silence, then a knock 
is heard at the door. Two Indians 
enter with baskets. 

Mrs. West: Why, good day to thee, 
Big Bear and good day, Swift Elk. I 
was just wishing thee would come 
with some baskets to sell. We sorely 
need some new ones. 

Bie Berar (Holding out basket): Is 
good! (Takes another from Swirt ELK 
and shows it to Mrs. West) Is good 
too. 

Mrs. West: They are good. (She looks 
at them.) 

Swirt Exx: Indians know how to make 
fine baskets. 

Mrs. West: Thee are right, Swift Elk. 
I'll take this one and . . . (Another 
knock is heard at the door and the 
ScCHOOLMASTER enters with JOSIAH.) 

ScHOOLMASTER: Good day, Mistress 
West. I came to inquire after thy 
ailing son. 

Mrs. West (Perplexed): Ailing son? I 
have no ailing son. 

ScHOOLMASTER: But Benjamin has 
been absent three days. 

Mrs. West (Amazed): I cannot be- 
lieve it possible. He has eaten with 
us and gone to bed as usual. Josiah, 
are thee sure thee has seen nothing 
of the lad? 

Jos1aH: Oh no, Mistress West, I came 
with the Schoolmaster thinking I 
could perhaps help Benjy with his 
sums because of his illness. He does 
not like them. 





Mrs. West (Turning to INDIANS): 
And thee, Big Bear and Swift Elk — 
have thee seen my son? I know he 
goes to thee often for help in mixing 
his paints. 

Bic Bear (Shaking head): Big Bear no 
see Little Maker of Pictures for 
three days. 

Swirr Exx: Swift Elk missed boy 
much. 

Mrs. West (Turning suddenly to 
ELIzABETH): Elizabeth — what does 
thee know about this? 

EvizaBETH:I...1... 

Mrs. West: Thee’d better tell. 

EvizABETH (Faltering): Well — ever 
since Cousin Pennington’s box came 
three days ago from Philadelphia, 
Benjy hasn’t wanted to leave it. 

ScHOOLMASTER: Box! What box? 

Mrs. West: Our relative, Mr. Penn- 
ington, sent a box of paints and 
brushes, also some beautiful en- 
gravings to our Benjamin. 

ScHOOLMASTER (Angrily): And thy son 
stayed home from his lessons to 
spend the time on such worldly fool- 
ishness. Mistress West, I am sur- 
prised and grieved. 

Mrs. West: I, too, am surprised. 
Elizabeth, where is the lad keeping 
himself? 

E.izABETH: I promised I wouldn’t tell 
but the secret is out now. Benjy is 
up in the attic painting. 

ScHooLtmasTErR: A disgrace! 
grace! 

Mrs. West: Wait — let us first see 
what he has done. (She goes to door 
and calls.) Benjamin! Benjamin! 

Bensy (From a distance): Yes, Mamma 

—TI’ll be with thee in a moment. 

(Comes in, carrying a canvas and two 


A dis- 








of the engravings.) Look, Mamma, I 
have copied from these two engrav- 
ings that Cousin Pennington sent 
me and made a picture of my own. 
The brushes that he sent me are 
just right. 

Mrs. West (Looking): Bless me, it is 
beautiful! But thee should not have 
stayed away from school to paint, 
my son. 

ScHoo.tmasTER: I should say not. No, 
indeed! Thy father should stop all 
this worldly nonsense. 

Mr. West (Entering): What is all this? 

ScHOOLMASTER: Thy son, Benjamin, 
stayed away from school three days 
to waste his time on worldly draw- 
ings. 

Mrs. West (Showing picture to Mr. 
West): Look, Papa, would you say 
it was time wasted? 

Mr. West (As he looks): ’Tis a strange 
gift the lad has. I could almost 
wish it were not his. 

ScHOOLMASTER: I say he should be 
stopped. 

Mr. West: Not so fast, good School- 
master, this is something which will 
have to be judged by the Elders. 

ScHooLMASTER: Fine! Fine! (Looking 
out of the window) And here are two 
of them passing by at this moment. 
(He goes out and returns with the two 
Elders. They bow gravely to Mr. and 
Mrs. West. Bensy holds tightly to 
his mother’s hand. The other guests 
have entered. All are watching.) I 
have explained the matter to them. 

Evper Bassett: Thee understand, 
Friend West, this is a matter to be 
finally settled by the congregation. 
We can but give thee our opinion. 

E_per Hampton: Thee knowest the 
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rule of the Quakers — no pictures — 

no worldly adornments — nothing 

but what will be of use and resound 
to the glory of God. 

Mrs. West: Benjamin, get thy pic- 
tures and show the Elders. (BENJY 
goes and gets an armload of boards 
which he shows to the Elders. They 
look carefully at each one.) 

Ex.DER Bassett: The lad indeed makes 
likenesses that speak. 

E_peR Hampron: ’Tis true. The pic- 
ture of the meeting place looks real. 

JosiaH (Stepping forward to show his 
book) : See this flying squirrel! Benja- 
min drew it for me. Does it not al- 
most fly from the pages? (The Elders 
look and nod their heads.) 

Bie Berar (Coming forward): Little 
Maker of Pictures draw birds and 
animals better than Indians. 

Swirr Exx: He draw flowers that grow. 

SCHOOLMASTER: Images! Images! 

Mr. West: I know Benjamin is my 
son and I have tried carefully to see 





that he performs all tasks. But this 

painting of his comes from the soul. 

It is part of him. Could it not be 

God’s will for him? 

ELpeR Hampton (Very slowly): After 
looking at these likenesses I would 
say that they are no mere ornament 
... they are reality itself. 

Ever Bassett: And I would say that 
it must be a gift from God to be able 
tc paint and draw in such fashion, 
young Benjamin West. Such talent 
in one so young should be encouraged 
and used for the glory of God. We 
will speak to the congregation and 
tell them our findings before thee 
appears before them. 

Bensy: Oh, I thank thee with all my 

heart. Some day I will be a painter 

and I promise that I will make thee 
glad because thee had faith in what 

God has given me to do. (They all 

surge forward and admire the paint- 

ings as the curtain falls.) 
THE END 


—_ 








Part Three 





Unexpected Guests 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
GOVERNOR BRADFORD 
MILEs STANDISH 
Mistress BREWSTER 
Mistress WINSLOW 
PRISCILLA 
REMEMBER 
Mary 
DESIRE 
WILLIAM 
THREE OTHER Boys 

PROLOGUE 

Time: Morning of the first Thanks- 
giving, late fall, 1621. 

SettinG: In front of the curtain. 

At Rise: GovERNOR BRapFoRD and 
Mies StTanpisH walk in, talking to 
each other. They cross slowly in front 
of the curtain. 

Gov. Braprorp: We have had our 
trials in this new land, Captain 
Standish. Our hardships. Our sor- 
rows. But how much we have to be 
thankful for! 

Mies StanpisH: Aye, Governor Brad- 
ford. 

Gov. Braprorp: Nowhere in England 
could we have grown such a crop of 
corn on twenty acres. 

Mixes Sranpisu: That is true. And 
such barley! (Sniffs the air) I smell 
barley loaves baking this very min- 
ute. Ah, and pigeon pasty, too, I do 
believe. 

Gov. Braprorp: ’Tis a busy day today 


in Plymouth town. Think you 
Chief Massasoit and some of his 
braves will heed our invitation to 
join in the feast of thanksgiving? 

MILEs STaAnpIsH: Aye, a few will come, 
I believe, Governor. The Indians 
have been very friendly. 

Gov Braprorp: Another thing to be 
thankful for. Our cup is indeed full. 
(As they exit) Shall we see if the 
tables are properly set up under the 
trees, and the meat-spits ready? 

* * * 
ScENE 1 

SertinG: Kiichen-living room of one of 
the Pilgrim houses. 

At Rise: Mistress BREWSTER is work- 
ing at one of the tables where food for 
the feast is being prepared. In a mo- 
ment MistREss WINSLOW hurries in, 
takes off cape, adjusts apron. 

Mistress Winstow: Good day, Mis- 
tress Brewster. 

Mistress Brewster: Good morning 

to you. 
And, oh, Mistress Winslow, 
There’s still much to do. 
As sure as I’m living 
This feast of Thanksgiving 
Takes planning and hustling 
And labor .. . 

Mistress WinsLow: How true! (She 

consults list on wall.) 

Let’s see what is finished. 

The pies are all made, 
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Both pumpkin and berry. 
The tables are laid? (Glances out 
window to see) 
The loaves are a-baking 
Next door, no mistaking. (Sniffs, 
turns back to list) 
The turkeys need stuffing, 
And soon, I’m afraid. 
(PRISCILLA, REMEMBER, Mary and 
DestrE hurry in to help) 
GrrLts: Good morning, good morning. 
Thanksgiving is here! 
MisTRESS BREWSTER: 
morning, 
For us, of the year. 
Remember and Mary, 
Grind corn and don’t tarry. 
Priscilla, shell beechnuts 
For stuffing, my dear. 
PRISCILLA: The boys were to help us. 
They’re always so slow! (Looks 
around) 
The woodpile has vanished. 
The water is low. 
That William — where is he? 
(WiL1AM and three other boys hurry 
in.) 
Bors (Cheerfully): Good morning. 
PriscrLLa: Get busy, 
There’s company coming 
For dinner, you know. 
(MistREss BREWSTER gives empty 
buckets to one boy, indicates the other 
two should get wood. She puts Wi1- 
LIAM to work helping Priscitua husk 
beechnuts.) 
Mistress Brewster: Desire, start 
taking 
The platters outside — 
The fruits we have gathered 
And carefully dried, 
The grapes and the cherries, 
The nuts and the berries . . . (DEstRE 
goes in and out.) 








The busiest 





WituiaM (Hungrily): I’m thankful the 
platters 
Are big ones and wide! 
Mistress WinsLow: We all can be 
thankful 
This bright autumn morn — 
PrisciLua: For Squanto — who taught 
us 
The way to plant corn. 
REMEMBER: For rain and for weather 
And crops... 
Mary: Being together! 
Mistress Brewster: For finding a 
homeland 
Where faith is reborn. 
(They all work busily. Suddenly Wit- 
LIAM, looking over the food supply, 
gets worried.) 
Wiiiam: I say, Mistress Brewster, 
Would we be prepared 
To feed twenty Indians? 
Mistress BrEewsTER: Our feast may 
be shared 
With ten or with twenty, 
And there will be plenty. 
Wiiuiam: But what if ther’re thirty? 
Mistress BrewsTER: | think we’ll be 
spared. 
Miles Standish thinks maybe 
A dozen might come. 
Mistress WINSLOW: We Pilgrims are 
fifty. 
That makes quite a lot. (Looks over 
food) 
But surely there’s ample 
For more than a sample 
Of dozens of good things. . . (T'urns 
to W1LL1AM) 
Just look in the pot. 
(Boys come back with wood and water. 
Mistress BREWSTER puts one in 
charge of fire, has another stir a bowl 
of batter, sets the third to shucking dry 


peas.) 


lst Boy: It keeps us all hopping, 
This having a feast. 

2nd Boy (Hungrily, eyeing goodies): 
My mouth starts to water. 

3rD Boy: Mine never has ceased! 
(Mites STANDISH hurries in, looks 
around anxiously.) 

Mixes StTanpisH: These lads — are 

they needed? 

Two boys must be speeded 

To gather more clams 

From the cove to the east. 

(All the boys are eager to go.) 

MisTREss BREwsTER: Two lads, Cap- 

tain Standish? 

Well, if it seems fit... 

Mites StranpisH: Two others should 

handle 
The meat-turning spit 
And keep the fires going 
So coals will be glowing 
For roasting the oysters. 

Mistress BREWSTER: Grave tasks, I 
admit. (MisTREss BREWSTER nods to 
boys, dismissing them. They hurry 
out with MiLEs STANDISH. MISTRESS 
Winstow checks the list again.) 

Mistress WinsLow: The wild geese 

and turkeys 
Are ready to stuff. 
The stuffing, Priscilla? 

Prisca: Will this be enough? 

Mistress WinsLow: Perhaps, but I 
doubt it. 

PrisciLua: Well, J’ll go without it. 

Mistress BREWSTER (Nervously): I’m 
hoping these dumplings won’t sink 
and be tough. (All work busily. In a 
few minutes the sound of shouting is 
heard offstage. The women and girls 
are startled.) 

Grris: What’s that? Someone’s shout- 
ing. 


Women: How lusty and loud! 

Grrts: It may be the Indians. 

It sounds like a crowd. (WILLIAM 
rushes in excitedly.) 

Wituiam: Our guests are arriving! 
(He keeps looking out the door, turning 
back to report as more and more In- 
dians arrive.) 

The Indians! I’m striving 

To count. At least thirty 
Brave warriors and proud .. . 
Now forty . . . now fifty... 
Now sizty... 

Mistress Brewster (Unbelieving): 
Don’t joke! 

Wim: Now seventy crowding 
There under the oak. 

And still they keep coming! 

Mistress BREwsTER: My poor ears 
are humming. 

Mistress WinsLow: How can we, how 

can we 
Feed so many folk? 

Wii: Eighty. No, ninety! 
Chief Massasoit too. 

Mistress BREwsTER: We figured a 

dozen... 
Oh, what shall we do? 

Mistress WIinsLow: For all our pre- 

paring, 
The food we’ll be sharing 
Will scarcely be ample 
To last the day through. 

Desrre: And they were invited. 
To stay for three days. 

Mistress BrewsTER: My head’s in & 
turmoil. 

Mistress WinsLow: My mind’s in & 
haze. 

Grris: We’re all in a dither — 

From when and from whither 
Shall we get more turkeys, 
More meat, and more maize? 
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Wiiu1aM (Excitedly, from post at door): 
There’s Governor Bradford. He’s 
coming. 

Mistress BREwsTER: Poor man, 

He’s probably worried. 
Let’s smile . . . if we can. 

Gov. Braprorp (Hurrying in): Dear 
ladies, I wonder, 

Would it be a blunder 

To ask you a favor, 

A slight change of plan? 

The Indians are eager 

To help and to share: 

They want to bring deer-meat 

To add to our fare. 

But after your labors 

To feed our good neighbors 

I felt I should ask you, 

Dear friends, if you’d care? 

They’ll handle the roasting. 

It might be a treat... 

Unless-you prefer 





Our own foodstuffs to eat. 
Grrxs (Gaily): With deer-meat aplenty 
We'll feed eight times twenty! 
WomeEN (Graciously): Indeed, it will 
make our 
Thanksgiving complete. 
(GovERNOR BRADFORD nods, and 
goes out.) 
Girts (Amused): He asked if we 
minded! 
These innocent men... 
WomEN (Amused): You’d think we had 
counted 
On ninety, not ten. 
ALL: But now, as we’re living, 
We'll have a thanksgiving 
To speak of with pleasure 
Again and again... 
A feast-day we’lltreasure 
Again and again! 


THE END 


The Keys to Peace 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
Mrs. Snow 
Doris 
PETER 
Mrs. ARMSTRONG 
Mr. TompkKINS 
Mrs. DuBots 
SOLDIER 
PEACE 
KNOWLEDGE 
BROTHERHOOD 
FaItu 
Time: Just before eleven o'clock on 
Armistice Day. 
Serrinc: Mrs. Snow’s flower shop. Al- 


though there are signs hung around 
the shop saying “Get your flowers for 
Armistice Day here’ and “Remember 
Armistice Day — November 11th,” 
the shelves of the shop are bare. The 
only flowers are a bouquet of roses 
placed on the table at center. 


At Rise: Mrs. Snow is dusting off the 


counter as Doris and Prerer enter. 
Doris: Good morning, Mrs. Snow. 
Peter and I have come to buy some 
flowers. 
Mrs. Snow: Good morning. Is your 
mother going to put flowers by the 
statue in the park? 


Peter: Yes, she always does. (Proudly) 
But this year I’m going to bring the 
flowers. 

Mrs. Snow: That’s nice, Peter. 

Doris: I know all about the statue. 
Daddy told me. It’s a statue of a 
soldier who fought in the first World 
War, and it says, “In memory of the 
brave soldiers who gave their lives 
for democracy.” 

Peter: I’m going to be a soldier when 
I grow up. 

Mrs. Snow: Oh, no, Peter, I hope not. 
When we celebrate Armistice Day, 
we remember the men who died in 
the first World War, and we pray 
that there won’t be any more wars. 

Doris (Looking at the roses): May we 
have this bouquet of roses, Mrs. 
Snow? I like roses. 

Mrs. Snow: Yes, Doris, I’ll wrap the 
roses up for you. You children are 
just in time, too. So many people 
bought flowers this morning! Why, 
this is the only bouquet I have left. 
(She goes to get wrapping paper as 
Mrs. ARMSTRONG bustles in.) 

Mrs. ArmstronG: I’ve come for some 
flowers, Mrs. Snow. I’m representing 
my club at the Armistice Day pro- 
gram this afternoon, and I want to 
have some flowers to put by the 
statue in the park. 

Mrs. Snow: But I have only one 
bouquet left — 

Mrs. ARMSTRONG (Hurries to roses): 
These will do nicely. Would you 
wrap them up for me right away? 
I’m in a hurry. 

Doris: But they’re our flowers. Mother 
sent us to buy them. 

Mr. Tompkins (Entering quickly): 
Good morning, all. Ah, Mrs. Snow, 
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I see you do have some roses. I’m 
going to give a speech at the Armis- 
tice Day program, and I’d like to 
have some flowers to put by the 
statue. 

Mrs. ArMsTRONG: I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Tompkins, but J have already 
bought these flowers. 

Peter: No, we have. 

Mr. Tompkins: Then I’ll take another 
bouquet. 

Mrs. Snow: But, oh, dear, I don’t 
have another bouquet. 

Mr. Tompkins: Then J must have this 
one. (Mrs. DuBois enters slowly.) 
Mrs. Snow: Good morning, Mrs. 

DuBois. 

Mrs. DuBors: Good morning, Mrs. 
Snow. (Looks at roses, relieved) Oh, 
you do have some flowers left. | 
hurried to your shop as soon as | 
could. I want some flowers to put 
by the statue in the park. 

Mrs. ArmstronG: These flowers have 
already been sold to me. 

Mrs. DuBois (Disappointed): Oh. 
Then I am too late. This is my first 
Armistice Day in America, and | 
wanted so much to pay tribute to 
your brave American soldiers. 

Mrs. Snow: You must remember when 
our American soldiers came to 
France in the first World War, 
Mrs. DuBois. 

Mrs. DuBots: Oh, yes. I could never 
forget that. (Excited) Everyone in 
France cheered them, and shouted, 
“The Yanks are coming!’ They 
looked so strong and brave, those 
Americans. They gave all of us in 
France the courage and hope we 
needed so badly. (Pauses, speaks 
more slowly) And on this Armistice 
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Day, I wanted to say “thank you”’ 
from France to America. But if I 
have no roses — (She shrugs sadly. 
A SoupIER enters.) 

Mrs. Snow: Good morning. (Looks at 
him closely) Why, aren’t you Jimmy 
Harris? 

Sotprer: No, ma’am. This isn’t my 
home town. But I guess it doesn’t 
matter what town you celebrate 
Armistice Day in, does it? All over 
the country, in big cities and small 
towns like this, Americans will be 
having parades and making speeches 
for Armistice Day. 

Mrs. Snow: And they’ll be thinking 
and praying for peace —and re- 
membering war. Don’t forget that. 

SotprerR: That’s right. I’ve been 
thinking too — and I’d like to buy 
some flowers to put by your statue 
over there in the park. I want to 
remember my buddies today. 

Mr. Tompxins: I am sorry, young 
man, but Mrs. Snow has only one 
bouquet left, and I must have it. 

Mrs. ArmstroNnG: 7 must have it. 

Perer: But J bought it first. 

Mrs. DuBors: And I wanted it as a 
gift from France. 

Sotprer: Well, we can’t all have it. 
And after all, I’m a soldier. 

Mr. Tompxins: I’m a speaker on the 
program this afternoon. 

Doris: Mother said Peter could put 
the flowers by the statue. 

Mrs. Armstrona: My club insisted J 
put flowers by the statue. (Everyone 
starts to talk at once, and Mrs. 
Snow puts her fingers to her ears. 
Then a clock begins to strike offstage.) 

Mrs. Snow: Listen. The clock is be- 
ginning to strike eleven o’clock. 


(Everyone has quieted down.) Please, 
everyone, let’s keep the two minutes 
of silence for Armistice Day. (All 
stand quietly and listen as the clock 
finishes striking eleven times. On the 
last stroke, Pracr, KNOWLEDGE, 
BROTHERHOOD and Fairs enter and 
stand at one side. Pracn is a little in 
front of the others.) 

Peace: I am Peace. I am what the 
people dream about and pray for. 
I am the hope of the world, and I 
can bring happiness to the world. 
Yet, everywhere I go, men turn 
their faces from me and refuse to 


hear me. They quarrel — friend 
against friend, neighbor against 
neighbor, nation against nation. 


They allow themselves to be led by 
my enemies, Hatred, Greed and 
Intolerance. 
But as long as men want me, I 
shall not desert the world. As long as 
men seek me, I shall teach them 
how to work for peace — not only 
today, on Armistice Day, but on 
every day throughout the year. My 
job is hard, but it must not be im- 
possible. For I can belong to the 
world if men will listen to me and 
my three companions, (Indicates) 
Knowledge, Brotherhood and Faith. 
KNOWLEDGE (Stepping forward): I am 
Knowledge. Sometimes I am called 
education. Sometimes I am called 
discovery. Sometimes I am called 
common sense. But always I am 
hard at work, teaching men to learn 
about the world and themselves. I 
want men to learn about the wonders 
of nature and the riches that the 
earth can provide for us all. I want 
them to learn from the world’s his- 





tory and literature the greatness of 
the human spirit. And above all, I 
want men to learn about each other. 
For if men knew well the dreams, 
thoughts and fears of all their neigh- 
bors, we would have trust instead of 
distrust, friendship instead of hatred. 
Listen to me and heed my words: I 
am Knowledge, a key to peace. 
BROTHERHOOD (Stepping forward as 
KNOWLEDGE steps back): I am 
Brotherhood. Sometimes I am called 
love. Sometimes I am called friend- 
ship. To me, all people are impor- 
tant, no matter what their race, re- 
ligion or country. There is a great 
document, the United States Decla- 
ration of Independence written by 
Thomas Jefferson, that tells of what 
I believe and what I stand for. The 
Declaration says all men are created 
equal. It says that certain rights be- 
long to all men, and among these 
rights are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

I speak in many languages and to 
many nations. I tell men, ‘Love 
thy neighbor.” I tell them, “Do 
unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” Listen to me, 
and heed my words: I am Brother- 
hood, a key to peace. 

Farru (Stepping forward as BROTHER- 
HOOD steps back): I am Faith. With- 
out me, Brotherhood and Knowledge 
could not do their work, for men 
must have faith in Brotherhood and 
faith in Knowledge to find peace. 
Although the road to peace is long 
and hard, I can give men the faith 
they need to travel that road to- 
gether. If men believe that peace 
can be won, peace will be won. Lis- 


ten to me, and heed my words: I am 
Faith, a key to peace. (FairH steps 
back in place. There is silence for a 
moment, and then the silence is broken 
by the sound of soft music from off- 
stage. A patriotic song, a World War 
I song or “‘Taps’’ may be played. As 
the music ends, PEAcE, KNOWLEDGE, 
BrorHERHOOD and FaitH exit. The 
clock strikes twice, and all in the shop 
begin to move slowly.) 

Perer (Speaks slowly): Mrs. Arm- 
strong, I’ve been thinking — you 
have two sons in the Army. 

Doris: Sure. We know Billy and Joe. 

Perer: I think you ought to put these 
roses by the statue, Mrs. Armstrong. 

Doris: That’s a good idea, Peter. You 
take them, Mrs. Armstrong. 

Mrs. ArmstTROoNG (Smiling): That’s 
sweet of you, children, and I know 
Billy and Joe would be pleased. But 
I’ve been doing some thinking, too. 
And I think Mr. Tompkins should 
take the flowers. I know how hard 
he’s been working in Washington, 
and I know how much he’s done to 
help America and all the other na- 
tions to live in peace. 

Mr. Tompkins (Smiling): Thank you, 
Mrs. Armstrong. But if the flowers 
are mine, I want to give them to 
Mrs. DuBois. It seems to me that 
one of the nicest ways of celebrating 
Armistice Day is to show our friend- 
ship with other countries. So, Mrs. 
DuBois, you put the flowers by the 
statue. 

Mrs. Dusois: Oh, you are too kind, 
sir. But I could not take the flowers. 
If they are mine now, I wish to give 
them to this soldier. On Armistice 
Day we remember the soldiers — is 
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that not so? And I think it would be 
right for this soldier to put the 
flowers by the statue. 

SoLDIER (Holding up his hand): Wait a 
minute, folks. (70 Mrs. DvuBots) 
Ma’am, thank you very much, but I 
couldn’t take those flowers. I’m 
only doing my bit for my country by 
being a soldier. And I’ve been 
thinking each of us is a kind of 
soldier for democracy, because we’re 
all working for men to live in peace 
and freedom. 

Mrs. Snow: Soldier, you’ve given me 
an idea. There are twelve roses in 
that bouquet — and there are six of 
you. Why couldn’t each of you put 
two roses by the statue? 

Mr. Tompkins: That’s an excellent 
idea! I think I could arrange it so 
that we could all do it together, as 
part of the Armistice Day program. 
(Mrs. Snow starts to distribute the 
roses.) 

Mrs. ARMSTRONG: Yes, let’s do it that 
way. (Takes roses from Mrs. SNow) 
As a mother and as an American 
woman, I promise that I shall al- 
ways work for peace. 

Mrs. DuBois (Taking roses): As a 
Frenchwoman, I shall give these 
roses to America with my pledge to 


work for friendship among the na- 
tions of the world. 

Perer (Taking roses): Children can do 
a lot to make the world of tomorrow 
better. I promise to study hard to 
learn about people in other countries 
so I can make friends with them. 

Doris (Taking roses): And I’m going 
to remember always that people can 
get along together if they try. 

Mr. Tompkins (Taking roses): You 
know, sometimes when you read the 
newspapers and hear about all the 
bad things that are happening, you 
get discouraged. But every time I 
get discouraged, I’ll remember these 
roses — and I’ll never stop believing 
we can have peace if we work hard 
enough. 

Sotprer (Taking roses): I guess all of 
you have said the things I feel. I 
just want to add one more thing. 
I’ve been in other countries, and I 
know how much the people there 
look to America as a leader. Let’s 
never let them down. Let’s keep 
America the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. 

AL (Raising roses): To the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 


THE END 


<< 





A Mad Tea Party 








Adapted from Lewis Carroll by Natalie S. Worcester 


Characters 
ALICE 
THe Marcu Hare 
THE DorMovuUsE 
THe Hatrer 

SerrinG: Outdoors in Wonderland. 

At Rise: The Marcu Hares, the Hat- 
TER and the DormovusE are seated at 
one end of a large table, crowded to- 
gether. The Marcu Hare and the 
HaTreR are having tea, resting their 
elbows on the sleeping DormMovsE who 
sits between them. ALICE enters. 

Marcu Hare and Harrer (Catching 
sight of AuiczE): No room! There’s 
no room! 

AuicE (Indignantly): There’s plenty of 
room. (She sits down in a large arm- 
chair at one end of the table.) 

Marcu Hare (Encouragingly): Have 
some wine. 

Auice (Looking around the table): I 
don’t see any wine. 

Marcu Hare: There isn’t any. 

Auice (Angrily): Then it wasn’t very 
nice of you to offer it. 

Marcu Hare: It wasn’t very nice of 
you to sit down without being in- 
vited. 

Auice: I didn’t know it was your table. 

Hatrer (Who has been scrutinizing 
AuicEe curiously): Your hair needs 
cutting. 

Auice (Severely): You should learn 
not to make personal remarks. It’s 
very rude. 

Hatter: Why is a raven like a writing 
desk? 





Autce: I believe I can guess that. 

Marca Hare: Do you mean you think 
you know the answer to it? 

Auice: Exactly. 

March Hare: Then you should say 
what you mean. 

Autce (Hastily): Ido... at least... at 
least I mean what I say . . . that’s the 
same thing, you know. 

Hatrer: Not the same thing at all! 
Why you might just as well say “I 
see what I eat” is the same thing as 
“T eat what I see.” 

Marca Hare: You might just as well 
say that “I like what I get” is the 
same thing as “I get what I like.” 

DormousE (As though talking in his 
sleep): You might as well say that 
“T breathe when I sleep”’ is the same 
thing as ‘I sleep when I breathe.” 

Harrer: It is the same thing with you. 
(There is a brief silence. The HATTER 
takes out his watch, shakes it and holds 
it to his ear. Then he turns to AuIce.) 
What day of the month is it? 

Autce (After consideration) : The fourth. 

Hatrer (Sighing): Two days wrong. 
(He turns to the Marcu Hare and 
speaks angrily.) I told you butter 
wouldn’t suit the works. 

Marcu Hare (Meekly): It was the best 
butter. 

Hatrer (Grumbling): Yes, but some 
crumbs must have got in as well. 
You shouldn’t have put it in with 
the bread knife. (The Marcu Hare 
takes the watch, looks at it, dips it in 
his teacup and looks at it again.) 
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Marcu Hare (Repeating himself): It 
was the best butter, you know. 

AuicE (Who has been examining the 
watch over his shoulder): What a 
funny watch! It tells the day of the 
month and doesn’t tell what o’clock 
it is! 

Hatrer: Why should it? Does your 
watch tell you what year it is? 

AuicE (Readily): Of course not! But 
that’s because it stays the same year 
for such a long time. 

Hatrer: Which is just the case with 
mine. 

AutcE (Politely): I don’t quite under- 
stand you. 

Hatrer: The Dormouse is asleep 
again. (He pours a little tea on the 
DoRMOUSE’S nose.) 

DormovusE (Shakes his head impa- 
tiently and speaks without opening 
his eyes) Of course, of course. Just 
what I was going to remark myself. 

Hatter (Turning to Auicr): Have you 
guessed the riddle yet? 

AuicE: No. I give up. What’s the 
answer? 

Hatrer: I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Marcu Hare: Nor I. 

Auice (Sighing wearily): I think you 
might do something better with the 
time than wasting it asking riddles 
that have no answers. 

Hatrer: If you knew Time as well as I 
do you wouldn’t talk about wasting 
ait. It’s him. 

Autce: I don’t know what you mean. 

HatrerR (Tossing his head contemptu- 
ously): Of course you don’t. I dare- 
say you never even spoke of Time. 

AutcE (Cautiously): Perhaps not, but 
I know I have to beat time when I 
learn music. 
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Hatter: Ah, that accounts for it. He 
won’t stand beating. Now if you 
only kept on good terms with him, 
he’d do almost anything you liked 
with the clock. For instance, sup- 
pose it were nine o’clock in the 
morning — just time to begin les- 
sons. You’d only have to whisper a 
hint to Time and round goes the 
clock in a twinkling. Half-past one, 
time for dinner. 

Marcu Hare (Half to himself): I only 
wish it were. 

Auice (Thoughtfully): That would be 
nice. But then I shouldn’t be hun- 
gry for it, you know. 

Harter: Not at first perhaps, but you 
could keep it to half-past one for as 
long as you liked. 

Auice: Is that the way you manage? 

Hatrer (Mournfully): Not I. We 
quarreled last March, just before he 
went mad, you know. (Pointing with 
his teaspoon at the Marcu Hare) It 
was at the great concert given by the 
Queen of Hearts and I had to sing: 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little bat 

How I wonder what you’re at. .”’. 
You know the song perhaps? 

Autce: I’ve heard something like it. 

Hatrer: It goes on, you know, in this 
way: 

“Up above the world you fly 
Like a tea tray in the sky. 
Twinkle, twinkle. . .” 

DormovssE (Interrupting, singing in his 
sleep): Twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, 
twinkle ... (The Marcu Hare and 
Hatter pinch him to make him stop.) 

Hatrer: Well, I’d hardly finished the 
first verse when the Queen bawled 
“Off with his head!” 

Auice: How dreadfully savage! 








HatTer (Mournfully): And ever since 
that Time won’t do a thing I ask. 
It’s always six o’clock now. 

AuiceE: Is that the reason so many tea 
things are put out here? 

Hatrer (Sighing): Yes, that’s it. It’s 
always tea time and we’ve no time 
to wash the things in between. 

Auice: Then you keep moving round, 
I suppose. 

Hatter: Exactly, as the things get 
used up. 

AuicE: But what happens when you 
come to the beginning again? 

Marcu Hare (Yawning): Suppose we 
change the subject. I’m getting 
tired of this. I vote the young lady 
tells us a story. 

Auice (Alarmed): I’m afraid I don’t 
know one. 

Marcu Hare and Harrer: Then the 
Dormouse shall. Wake up, Dor- 
mouse. (They pinch him on both sides 
at once.) 

DormovskE (Slowly opening his eyes): I 
wasn’t asleep. I heard every word 
you fellows were saying. 

Marcu Hare: Tell us a story! 

AuIcE: Yes, please do! 

Hatrer: And be quick about it or 
you'll be asleep again before you’re 
through. 

DormovsE (Hurriedly): Once upon a 
time there were three little sisters. 
And their names were Elsie, Lacie 
and Tillie and they lived at the bot- 
tom of a well... 

Atice: What did they live on? 

DormovssE (After a pause): They lived 
on treacle. 

AuicE (Gently): They couldn’t have 
done that, you know. They would 
have been ill. 











DormovsE: So they were. Very ill. 

Auice: But why did they live at the 
bottom of a well? 

Marcu Hare (Earnestly, to Auice): 
Take some more tea. 

ALIcE (Indignantly): I’ve had nothing 
yet so I can’t take more. 

Hatter: You mean you can’t take less. 
It’s very easy to take more than 
nothing. 

ALIcE: Nobody asked your opinion. 

Hatrer (Triumphantly): Who’s mak- 
ing personal remarks now? (ALICE 
helps herself to some tea, bread and 
butier, turns to DoRMOUSE and re- 
peats her question.) 

Auice: Why did they live at the bot- 
tom of the well? 

DormovuseE (After a pause): It was a 
treacle well. 

ALICE (Angrily): 
thing! 

Hatter and Marcu Hare: Shhhh! 

DormovuseE (Sulkily): If you can’t be 
civil, you’d better finish the story 
yourself. 

Auice (Humbly): No, please go on. I 
won’t interrupt you again. I dare- 
say there may be one. 

Dormouse (/ndignantly): One indeed! 
(Continuing his story) And so these 
three little sisters — they were learn- 
ing to draw, you know. 

AuicEe (Forgetting her promise): What 
did they draw? 

Dormovsk (Quickly): Treacle. 

Hatrer (Interrupting): I want a clean 

cup. Let’s all move over one place. 

(He moves, the DormovusE follows 

him, the Marcu Hare moves into 

the Dormovuse’s place and ALICE 
rather unwillingly, takes the Marcu 

Hare’s place.) 
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Auice (Beginning cautiously): But I 
don’t understand. Where did they 
draw the treacle from? 

Hatter: You can draw water out of a 
water well so I should think you 
could draw treacle out of a treacle 
well, eh, stupid? 

Auice (T'o the Dormovsg, ignoring the 
Hatrer’s last rude remark): But 
they were in the well. 

DormovssE: Of course they were. Well 
in. (Yawning and rubbing his eyes) 
They were learning to draw and they 
drew all manner of things — every- 
thing that begins with an M. 

Auice: Why an M? 

Marca Hare: Why not? (The Dor- 
MOUSE has by this time closed his eyes 
and is dozing. The Hatrer pinches 
him and he awakes with a litile shriek 
and continues rapidly.) 

Dormovuse:... That begin with an M 
such as mousetraps and the moon 
and memory and muchness — you 
know you say things are much of a 
muchness. Did you ever see a draw- 
ing of a muchness? 

Auice (Confused): Really, now that 
you ask, I don’t think .. . 

Hatrrer: Then you shouldn’t talk. 
(ALICE rises in disgust and starts to 
leave. She looks back once or twice but 
ts unnoticed) 

Auice (As she evits): At any rate I’ll 
never go there again. It’s the stupid- 
est tea party I ever was at in all my 
life! (As she leaves the Marcu Hare 
and the Harrer are busy trying to 
keep the DormovusE awake.) 


THE END 
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Ghosts In The Library 


by Edrie Pendleton 


Characters 
LOUISE 
Don 
Mary 
FREDDIE 
GRANDPA 
GRANDMA 
SHEeRLOcK HoLmMEs 
Becky SHARP 
D’ ARTIGNAN 
Davip CoPpPpERFIELD 
Jo Marcu 
CAREER GIRL 
BASEBALL PLAYER 
VoIcE From RapDIo 
Tre: The present. Early evening. 
Serrine: The library of Grandpa’s and 
Grandma’s house. 
At Rise: Lovuisx, a girl of sixteen, is 
seated in chair left with a pad of paper 
on her lap and a pencil in her hand. 
She is studying and her book is open 
on small table near chair. Don, a boy 
of fifteen, is seated in straight chair at 
right end of table. His books and 
papers are spread around him on the 
table. Mary, about fourteen, is seated 
on the upstage side of table. She is 
writing on a sheet of paper. The radio 
is set on table in front of her. FREDDIE, 
twelve years old, sits next to Mary. 
He is studying geography, but next to 
his geography book is a comic book. 





*Because of the 


as ang of this play, it 
rom the Nov., 1949 issue. 
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Dance music ts blaring from the radio. 

Louise (Looking up): Mary, turn 
that radio down. 

Mary: But Louise, we always have the 
radio on when we’re studying. 

Louise: At home, yes. But we're at 
Grandma’s and Grandpa’s now, re- 
member? (Mary turns radio down.) 

FREDDIE: So what? They said we 
could use the library for anything we 
wanted, didn’t they? 

Don: Sure they did, Freddie, but 
Louise is right. We’ve got to use 
some sense. They’re listening to a 
symphony concert in the other room. 

FREDDIE: Symphony music. Is that 
what you listen to when you get old? 

Louise: Freddie, that’s no way to 
talk. It’s wonderful of Grandma 
and Gramp to have us here so Mom 
and Dad could take a trip. 

Don: And they’re trying to do every- 
thing to please us. This library is 
their favorite room and they’re let- 
ting us use it to study in. 

Freppie: My, this must be an old 
house. Look at those old candle- 
sticks on the wall. (He points toward 
rear wall.) 

Mary: I guess this is a nice room all 
right, but it’s awfully full of books. 
Freppie: Yeah, we get enough of 
books at school and doing all this 
homework. (He steals a look at his 

comic book.) 
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Louise: You’d better do your home- 
work instead of looking at that 
comic book. 

FREDDIE (Disgustedly going back to his 
geography): O.K.— but this geog- 
raphy is so dry. 

Don: How are you coming, Louise? 
I’ve almost finished with my math. 

Louise: I’m practically finished too, 
Don. Maybe we can go to a movie. 

Freppig (Slamming his book shut): 
Now, you're talking! Let’s go. (He 
stands up.) 

Louise: Not so fast, Freddie. We’ve 
got to ask Grandma and Grandpa. 
Mary: But I don’t know if I want to 
go to a move. I hate to miss the 
Voice, and he comes on at eight- 

thirty. 

Freppie: Oh, you and your crooner. 
(Imitating singing) I love you— I 
love you! He’s terrible. 

Mary (Looking soulful): Freddie, 
you’re just too young to understand. 

Don: Well, I’d just as soon stay home 
and listen to the radio myself. My 
mystery program is on tonight. 

Louise: But the movie should be good. 
It’s Lena Ruben, that new glamour 
gal. 

Mary: Lena Ruben! For her I might 
even miss the Voice. She’s super. 
FREDDIE: Oh, who wants to see her? 

(He sits down again.) 

Louise: But Freddie, it’s a double 
feature — 

Don (Laughing): There seems to be a 
difference of opinion. As long as we 
can’t make up our minds, we might 
stay home and read. 

Louise (Shocked): Read! 

Mary: But we’ve been reading ever 
since supper. 





Don: But that’s different. You know 
how Mom and Dad have always been 
trying to get us to read books and 
here we are in a library full of them. 

Freppie: It’s all right with me to stay 
home and read. 

Don (Surprised): Well, since when has 
our young brother turned literary? 

Freppre: I’ve got a whole suitcase of 
comic books upstairs. 

Mary: So that’s what made it so 
heavy. I knew you didn’t bring 
that many clothes. 

Louise: Freddie, comic books aren’t 
reading. That’s just looking at pic- 
tures, like three-year-olds. 

Freppie: Is that so? Well, I notice 
you look at them and so does Don. 
Don: Maybe we do but that’s not 
what Mom and Dad mean by read- 

ing. Reading takes brains. 

Mary: It sounds like hard work. 

Louise: I still vote for the movie. 

Freppre: If only it was a good movie. 

Louise: But you didn’t let me finish 
before. It’s a double feature, and 
the other half is a Western. 

Freppre: A Western, that’s different. 

Mary: My, I guess there’s no account- 
ing for some people’s tastes. But if 
we can sit through a Western, you 
boys ought to be able to stand Lena 
Ruben. (GRANDMA and GRANDPA 
enter downstage right. They are a lov- 
able old couple and are both smiling as 
they come in.) 

GranpMa: Well, children. (The children 
all rise.) 

Granppa: Now, now, sit down, chil- 
dren — don’t let us disturb you. 
This is your home while your mother 
and father are away. You don’t 
have to be so formal. (Mary, Don 





and LOUISE sit down again.) 

GranpMa: No, indeed. How are you 
getting along with your studying? 

Freppie: I’m all through, Grandma. 

LoulseE (Closing her book): I guess we 
all are. 

Don: Is the concert over? 

GRANDPA: No, they’re having a ten- 
minute intermission. Mr. Parker is 
explaining about the symphony. 

GranpMa: And tonight it’s Beethoven’s 
Fourth and we’ve heard him explain 
it so many times over the years. 

FreppieE: Gee, Grandma, you mean 
you’ve been listening to the same 
one for years? 

Mary: My, if you hear the same 
popular song even for a few months 
you get tired of it. 

Granppa: Of course you do, Mary, 
but a good symphony is different. A 
good piece of music is like a good 
book — you never get tired of it. 

GraNDMA: Books — that reminds me 
— that’s one reason we came in. We 
want you to feel free to use this li- 
brary just as though it were your 
own. We do want you to be happy 
here. 

GRANDPA: Sure — just pick out any 
book you want. (Pointing toward 
right wall) Over here are the en- 
cyclopedias and dictionaries and 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire — 

Louise: Oh my! 

GRANDMA: Now, Father, stop your 
fooling. You know those aren’t the 
things the children will want. See 
these shelves over here? (She crosses 
upstage to a shelf of books near the 
alcove.) Here are the books we en- 
joyed when we were your age. And 

your father enjoyed them too. 





GRANDPA (Crossing and pushing back 
one of the curtains a little and looking 
into alcove): Have you explored the 
alcove off here, children? 

FreppIE: We — we kind of peeked in. 
But we thought maybe it was your 
private study or something. 

GRANDPA: No, nothing private about 
that. (Little chuckle) Fact is, that 
place is full of people all the time. 

FREppIE: It is? 

GRANDMA: It seems to us that it is, 
Freddie. You see, it’s in that alcove 
that we used to read stories to your 
father and the other children. And 
we read some of the books so often 
that actually some of the characters 
seemed to come alive. 

GRANDPA: Children, I remember when 
your father took The Three Muske- 
teers off the shelf here and went in 
there and sat on that cushioned seat 
near the window and started to read. 
We couldn’t get him to stop. All he 
could talk about was D’Artagnan 
and the Musketeers. Wouldn’t be 
surprised if their ghosts are still in 
there. 

Freppre: Ghosts? 

GRANDMA: Now, Grandpa, don’t 
frighten the children. They’re all 
nice ghosts. (Half pulling out a book 
from shelf) Yes, The Three Musketeers 
is one you boys will like; (Indicating 
other titles) and then there’s Little 
Women — you'll love that, Mary, 
and Louise too. And Vanity Fair — 
the story of Becky Sharp. 

Granppa: And don’t forget David 
Copperfield, Mother. 

GranpMa (Half pulling out book): No, 
he’s here too. 

GRANDPA: And you like mystery 

stories, don’t you, Don? 
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Don: You bet I do. 

GRANDPA: Have you ever read Sher- 
lock Holmes? 

Don: No, but I think I’ve heard a 
couple on the radio. 

GRANDPA (Indicating book on shelf): 
Well, his adventures are right here 
in this book. 

GRANDMA: And next to these old books 
that people have loved for so long 
are some new books. 

GRANDPA: New books, Mother? 

GRANDMA: Yes, Father. When I knew 
the children were coming I went out 
and bought some of the best new 
things. 

GRANDPA: But Mother, they can’t 
stand up to the old classics. 

GRANDMA: Now Father, how do you 
know? That’s what some people 
said about Dickens’ works when he 
first- wrote them. Don’t be so old- 
fashioned. Some of the modern 
authors are doing very fine things. 

GRANDPA: Humph. 

GRANDMA: But they are. Now, there’s 
a career book or two here and some 
sports stories. Here’s a good one 
about baseball . . . (7'urning to the 
children) Well, I guess there’s enough 
to keep you children busy. 

GRANDPA: Sure. Just pick out what- 
ever book you want and start enjoy- 
ing yourself. You can take it into 
the alcove there or up to your room. 

Louise: Thanks, Grandpa, but — 

FREDDIE: Do we have to do it right 
now? 

GRANDMA: Why — why, no. 
don’t have to do it at all. 
thought — 

Don: You see, Grandma, we planned 

to go to a movie tonight. 


You 
But we 





Granppa: A movie? Oh, I—I see. 
Well, if that’s what you want to do, 
perhaps your grandmother and | 
ought to go with you. 

Louise: But we don’t want to take you 
away from your concert — 

Don: It isn’t necessary, Grandpa. 
After all, I’m fifteen and Louise is 
sixteen. 

GRaNpPpA: Sure—sure, you're old 
enough and it isn’t far. (GRANDPA 
and GRANDMA start right.) Well, it’s 
certainly nice to have you children 
here — and maybe you can start on 
those books some other night. 

GranpMa: Of course they can, Father. 
After all, they’re going to be here 
two weeks. (They go out. There is a 
pause.) 

LouIsE: Oh, me... . Do you think we 
ought to go, Don? 

Don: I don’t know. 

Mary: Why not go? 

Louise: Well, Grandma and Grandpa 
were rather disappointed that we 
weren’t more interested in their 
books. 

Mary: But Little Women — isn’t that 
awfully old-fashioned? 

Louise: And I wanted to see Lena 
Ruben — she’s so glamorous. . . . 
Oh, come on, let’s go to the movie! 
(She rises, leaving her book and papers 
on small table.) 

Mary: I’m ready. (She rises, turns off 
radio and straightens her papers. 
Don and Freppie straighten theirs 
too so that center of table is clear. 
There is the sound of thunder off.) 

Freppie: Was that thunder? 

Don: We’d better hurry if there’s 
going to be a shower. 

Louise: All right. Tomorrow night I 


suppose we’ll have to look at some of 
those books. 


Mary: Oh, maybe not. Maybe 
Grandpa and Grandma will forget 
all about it. Mom and Dad have 
given up trying to make us read. 

Don: Yes, I’ve got to really see or hear 
my characters. That’s what the 
older generation never seems to un- 
derstand about us. Characters in 
books are just dead as far as I’m 
concerned. 

LouisE: And I guess they’re going to 
stay dead — and buried — what 
with movies and radio and televi- 
sion. Turn off the light, Freddie. 
(The children exit right, FREDDIE 
last. He presses a switch near door 
and the lights go off. There must be 
enough light left so that objects upstage 
may be seen. There is a pause. Then 
there is a slight sound upstage left, 
the curtain moves and a figure appears 
in the doorway of the alcove. The fig- 
ure strikes a match, holds it up, tl- 
luminating his face. It is SHERLOCK 
Hotes with his calibash pipe in his 
mouth. He crosses toward right light- 
ing first one candle and then the other. 
If more than one match is necessary 
he uses it. As he lights the candles, 
the stage is illuminated by a yellow 
light.) 

SHERLOCK (As he lights last candle): 
There, that’s better, Hmmm, dead 
and buried, are we? We shall see... 
(He goes upstage, takes book off shelf 
and walks downstage to table, looking 
at book as he walks.) The Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes. (He tosses book 
open onto table) Why, they don’t 
know what they’re missing! (Becky 
SHARP appears in alcove door.) 


Becky: Oh, hello, Sherlock, how are 
you? 

SHEeRLocK (T'urning with a formal 
bow): Detective Sherlock Holmes at 
your service, Miss Sharp. 

Becky: Can’t you ever get in the habit 
of calling me Becky? Why must you 
always be so formal? 

SHERLOCK: Perhaps because I was 
brought up that way. 

Becky: Well, I was not. I had to 
scheme and fight for everything I 
got —and I’m in a fighting spirit 
right this minute. Those children — 
(There is more thunder off. Becky 
jumps a little.) My, what was that? 

SuHeR.Lock: Thunder. There’s going to 
be a storm. 

Becky: There, you see? A _ perfect 
night to stay home with a good 
book, and instead of that, those 
children all run off. (She runs to 
shelf and takes book off, bringing it 
back to table.) Vanity Fair — this 
is the whole story of my life and 
what a life I had! (She puts book 
open on table. The curtains are thrown 
open and D’ARTAGNAN strides in left) 

D’ARTAGNAN (Waving his rapier): 
Where are the rascals? The scoun- 
drels! Let me at them. 

Sueriock: Ah, if it isn’t D’Artagnan, 
the hot-headed youth from Gascony. 

D’ArRTAGNAN: Who dares to cast 
aspersions on the Musketeers? I 
shall call Athos, Porthos and Aramis. 
(He turns toward alcove.) All for one 
and one for all! 

SHERLOCK: Now, now, not so fast, my 
dear fellow. We don’t need an army. 
I find that quiet reflection helps to 
solve problems. 

D’ARTAGNAN: Perhaps, sir, but in my 
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day we did things differently. (He 

brandishes his rapier.) The only 

honorable course is a duel. 

Becky: Oh, fiddlesticks, D’Artagnan, 
stop waving that over-grown carving 
knife. Sherlock is right. The mind is 
mightier than the sword, someone 
said. Didn’t they, Sherlock? 

SHERLOCK: The correct quote is: “The 
pen is mightier than the sword,” 
but it’s the same idea. 

D’ARTAGNAN (Frowning and grabbing 
his book from the shelf and opening 
it): Perhaps so, perhaps so. But for 
that young rapscallion to say (He 
points to book.) that The Three 
Musketeers is not exciting — why — 
why — (He puts book open on the 
table.) there’s excitement in every 
page! 

SHERLOCK: My dear D’Artagnan, we 
understand just how you feel. We 
have all been grossly insulted. 

D’ARTAGNAN: Why is it that these 
young rascals don’t like us? 

SHERLOCK: Now you’ve hit on some- 
thing. We must search for the 
reason. 

Becky: I know the reason. They’re 
just ignorant. (Davin CopPpERFIELD 
enters left.) 

Davip: My dear Miss Sharp, let us 
not make too hasty a judgment. 

Becky: Well, David Copperfield, I 
believe. 

Davin: In truth it is, and as I was 
going to say, in my long and varied 
career I have known a great many 
people, and while a few of them, it 
is true, turned out to be complete 
rascals — 

Saurtock: Ah, yes, Uriah Heep for 

instance. 





Davip: Exactly, but there were so 
many others who did not. You take 
Micawber — he had faults aplenty 
but could anyone help liking him? 
(He takes his book from a shelf and 
leafs through it.) And then there’s 
Aunt Betsey and Peggotty, Barkis 
and Steerforth — 

Becky: Steerforth —he didn’t treat 
you very well, I’d say. 

Davip: My dear Miss Sharp, for you 
to criticize Steerforth after the way 
you treated some of your friends — 

Becky: Oh, you would bring that up. 
And I know I’m not your type. But 
what difference does it make whether 
we like your friends or not? The 
point is that these children don’t like 
us. (Jo Marcu runs in left.) 

Jo: Who says they don’t like us? 

Becky: Oh, hello, Jo. 

SHEeRLock: Why, how do you do, 
Miss March? Surely you heard what 
they said about Little Women? Old- 
fashioned, they called you. 

Jo: Yes, I heard them. (Little laugh) 
Old-fashioned indeed. Why, I was 
a lady author at a time when lady 
authors were something unusual. 

D’ArRTAGNAN (Sarcastically): Lady 
author. If the pen is mightier than 
the sword, perhaps Miss Jo can solve 
our problem for us. 

SHERLOCK: Oh, don’t take that trite 
saying too much to heart, D’Artag- 
nan. (7'o Jo) Our friend is anxious to 
fight a duel. 

Jo: Of course. And I understand, 

D’Artagnan. I was always a tom- 

boy and wanting to fight duels my- 

self, but in this case it’s just that the 
children don’t know us. (She runs 
and gets her book from shelf and opens 


it.) Why, if they could only spend 
one evening with the March family, 
with Meg and Amy and Beth — 
(She puts book open on table.) 

Davip: You do have a wonderful 
family, Jo. 

Jo: Yes, and with these children visit- 
ing here I thought we’d have a 
chance to really come alive again. 

D’ARTAGNAN: Alive? Who says I’m 
not alive? 

Jo: Oh, don’t be difficult, D’Artagnan. 
You know what I mean. We’re 
really all just ghosts of the library 
the way things are now. But if these 
children would read us, it would be 
like old times again. 

Davin: You’re right. I’m sure we’d 
enjoy them. They seem like nice 
children. 

Becky: Well, David, if they’re such 
nice children, why don’t they like us? 

SHERLOCK: Miss Sharp, as usual you 
have come to the crux of the matter. 
Might I offer a few humble deduc- 
tions? 

D’ARTAGNAN: Very well, if we must 
have words instead of action. 

Davin: By all means, let’s hear what 
you think, Mr. Holmes. 

SHERLOCK: Thank you. The case in a 
nutshell seems to be that these 
children are nice people and we are 
nice people. Why can’t we know 
each other? Now, as I see it, there 
must be something coming between 
us. We have to look for clues. (He 
goes to table and points to radio.) Now 
you take this strange machine over 
here — (They all gather near table 
and look at radio.) 

Becky: Oh, they call it a radio. All 
sorts of voices and noises come out. 
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That little knob turns it on. (She 
reaches for knob. There is a loud clap 
of thunder and she pulls her hand 
away as though afraid.) My gracious! 

SHERLOCK: That was only the storm. 

Becky: Oh, of course. Thunder. 

SHERLOCK: But just the same, you 
must be careful, Miss Sharp. 

D’ARTAGNAN: Oh, let me at the thing. 
(The rest all stand back. He brandishes 
his rapier in one hand and turns the 
knob with the other.) 

Voice FroM Rapio (Half singing, half 
talking) : 

How’s your stomach? 
feet? 

Do you feel woozy when you eat? 

If you want a cure for all your ills, 

Take a dose of cure-all pills! 

Davin: Dear me. Let’s not have any 
more of that. 

D’ARTAGNAN (Threatening radio with 
rapier): Such vulgar twaddle. I'll 
run it through. 

Jo: No—no, it may blow up. Just 
turn it off. 

SHERLOCK (Turning radio off): There. 
My, I’ve come up against some 
strange things in my life but I don’t 
know what the children see in that. 

Jo (Looking at comic book): Maybe I’ve 
found a clue, Mr. Holmes. Look at 
this. 

SHERLOCK (Picking up comic book): A 
comic book. It must be funny. (They 
all look solemnly at book but none of 
them laugh.) 

D’ARTAGNAN: I see nothing funny. 
(Leafing through) Hairy Hank, the 
Ape Man. A vulgar character he 
seems to me. Always fighting — on 
every page. 

Becky: Well, after all, D’Artagnan, 
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you’re not exactly a peaceful man. 

D’ARTAGNAN: But I fight for King and 
country. This fellow has no honor — 
you can tell that by the look of him. 

Jo: The pictures certainly are horrible 
—and printed on such cheap paper 
with cheap colors. They make me 
dizzy. 

Davip: Why, one illustration in my 
book would be worth a hundred of 
these. 

SHERLOCK: Hmmm, these clues are 
mystifying to say the least. Why 
the children should prefer them to 
us — 

Becky: And now they’ve gone off to 
see a glamour girl. I’d like to see 
any glamour girl who could compare 
with me. 

Davip: But this one is in the — the 
movies, as they call it. I don’t know 
exactly what movies are but — 

SHERLOCK: As near as I can under- 
stand it, they’re more pictures. Pic- 
tures that move and speak — very 
wonderful in a way, but they leave 
nothing to the imagination. I wish 
I understood more of these things. 
(Two characters enter left. One, a 
boy, is dressed in a baseball uniform 
with all the paraphernalia of a catcher. 
The other, a girl, is dressed in a mod- 
ern business suit.) 

BASEBALL PLAYER: Perhaps we can 
help you. 

CarEER Grru: Hello, everybody. We 
know you even if you don’t know us. 

Davip (Bowing a little): Indeed, and 
how can that be? 

CarEER Grru: Grandma brought us 
home with her yesterday. We’re 


characters from the new books. 
(Taking two books from shelves and 


handing one to baseball player, then 
indicating him) Here you have a 
baseball star and I’m a career girl. 
(Holding up her book) 

Becky (Hostilely): A career girl? What, 
might I ask, is a career girl? 

Jo: I know. She made a career of 
something, the way I wrote stories. 

BASEBALL PLayer: That’s right, and I 
made a career of playing baseball. 

D’ARTAGNAN: Baseball. What is this 
flimsy armor you're wearing? (He 
pokes at chest protector with point of 
his rapier.) Why, I could run it 
through. 

BASEBALL PLAYER (Backing away and 
laughing): Say, take it easy. This is 
part of my uniform. I’m a catcher. 
(Opening his book) See, there’s a pic- 
ture of me in the World Series. (He 
puts book open on table.) 

CarREER Girt (Opening her book): 
And here’s a picture of me applying 
for my first job. (She puts her book 
open on table.) 

Becky: If you’re characters from new 
books I don’t think you have any 
right to be here. 

D’ARTAGNAN: No we've been 
around this library for a long time. 
It belongs to us. 

BASEBALL PLAYER: 
brought us here. 

SHERLOCK: Now — now, just a mo- 
ment, please. I’m inclined to think 
these new books may be all right. 

CAREER Gir: Of course we are. There 
are just as many good new books as 
there are old. 

BasEBALL Puiayer: Fine books are 
being written today too. 

Becky: But we’ve lasted for genera- 
tions. 


But Grandma 
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Girt: Grandma _ wouldn’t 


CAREER 
have brought us here if she hadn’t 
thought we were worthwhile. 

Davin: The young lady is right. And 
we won’t get anywhere by arguing. 
We must try to cooperate then 
maybe we can solve our problem. 


Becky: Well, I don’t know. (To new 
characters) I suppose you think the 
children like you? 

CarREER GIRL: Not at all. 
the same boat you are. 

BasEBALL PLayreR: You saw how it 
was tonight. They didn’t pay any 
attention to us either. 

SHERLOcK: Then it’s as I said. These 
other things are keeping them from 
us. This terrible machine they call 
the radio. 

BASEBALL PLAYER: Oh, there’s nothing 
wrong with the radio, or the movies 
either. They’ve done some fine 
things. But the point I make is that 
we ought to be able to stand up 
against this competition. 

Davip: But how can we if the chil- 
dren just aren’t interested in books? 

SHERLOCK: You heard what the oldest 
boy said — that he had to see and 
hear his characters? It’s a mistaken 
idea of realism. 

Jo: Of course. Don’t the children 
know that the things of the mind are 
more real than pictures? 

D’ARTAGNAN: Haven’t they any im- 
agination? 

CaREER Gir-: Yes, they have imagina- 
tions, but they don’t know how to 
use them. 

SHEeRtock: Then we’ll have to find 
some way to show them how. 

Jo: If we could just get them inter- 
ested in us — 


We're in 
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Davin: If they would only look at us. 
If they would give us half a chance 
our stories would do the rest. 

Becky: I ought to be able to figure 
something. I always could. 

CAREER GiRL: You're a great little 
conniver, Becky, but some of the 
methods you use — 

Becky: But this is in a good cause. 
(Getting an idea) Pictures! They 
like pictures! 

CarEER Giri: Of course they do. 
They’re trained to them. What with 
movies, television, and radio I think 
this must be the pictorial age. 

Becky: Then listen. All our books 
have illustration, so let’s leave 
them open on the table where the 
children will be bound to see them. 

Davin: No — no, we can’t do that. 

Jo: We can’t upset the library. After 
all, Grandpa and Grandma have let 
us live here a long time. 

SHERLOCK: You’re right, Jo. They’re 
always so careful to put the books 
away. It would upset them if they 
found the place in a muddle. (There 
is a loud clap of thunder.) 

D’ArTAGNAN: Hah, the storm is get- 
ting worse. (There is the sound of 
voices off.) 

SHERLOcK: Shh-h — quiet .. . 

FreppIr’s Voice (Off): Boy, it’s rain- 
ing cats and dogs! 

BASEBALL Puiayer: The _ children! 
They didn’t go to the movie. They’re 
coming back. 

Jo: We'll have to get to the alcove. 
We mustn’t be caught here. (Jo, 
CaREER Girt and BASEBALL PLAYER 
run off left.) 

Davin: But how about the books? 

Becky: It’s too late. (Becky and 
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Davip run off leaving SHERLOCK and 
D’ARTAGNAN. ) 


SHERLOCK: Off with you, D’Artagnan. 


D’ARTAGNAN (Starting left, then turn- 
ing): What about the candles, Sher- 
lock? 

SHERLOCK: Ah —the candles. Very 
careless of me. But it’s too late — 
too late. (They go off. Mary and 
LouIsE come running in right fol- 
lowed by Don and FReEppIEz.) 

Louise: What a storm! Where’s that 
light switch? 

Don: Right here. (He pushes light 
switch.) The lights are off. That last 
crash must have done it. 

Freppi£: But — but — the candles — 
look — they’re lighted. 

Mary: Yes, Grandma and Grandpa 
must have lit them. 

Louise: That was nice of them. I 
guess they knew we’d get stuck and 
wouldn’t be able to go to the movie. 

Don: Ho, it’s never going to stop. We 
were smart to run back that block 
instead of trying to go on. 

Louise: Yes, I’m wet enough as it is. 
(Shaking her hair) But what are we 
going to do now? 

Don: At least we can listen to the 
radio. I’m glad it’s a portable. (He 
turns radio on and there is a blare of 
static.) 

Louise: What’s the matter? 

Don (Disgustedly): Static — it’s all 
over the dial. (He switches radio off.) 

Mary: You mean to say we can’t lis- 
ten to the radio? What on earth will 
we do? 

Don (Sitting down at table): Search me. 
(Noticing books open) Say, what are 
all these books? 

Louise (Crossing near Don): I don’t 


know, and they’re all open. Do you 
suppose Grandma and Grandpa put 
them out? 


Mary: They must have. These are the 
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books they mentioned. (Looking at 
a book) Here’s Little Women. (She 
sits down.) 

FREppIE (Looking at open book): Say, 
here’s a picture. The Three Muske- 
teers on horseback — it looks kind 
of exciting. I wonder if there’s a pic- 
ture on every page. (He sits down 
and turns page.) Oh, no, there’s a lot 
of reading in between I guess. (He 
stops and studies a page.) 

Don (Looking at a book): Hmm — 
here’s Sherlock Holmes and Dr. 
Watson working on a case. 

Louise: I can’t imagine what this 
picture’s all about. There’s a girl 
peering out of a carriage. (Sitting 
down and turning to cover of book) 
Hmm, Vanity Fair. I guess I'll read 
some and find out what this picture 
means. 

Mary: My, this family in Little 
Women look as though they’re hav- 
ing a good time. I wish I knew who 
they all were. The costumes are old- 
fashioned all right, but they’re kind 
of cute. 

FREDDIE: Quiet. 

Mary: What’s the matter with you? 

FREppIE: I’m reading. 

Mary: No — you don’t say so? 

Freppie: Well, I couldn’t find the 
place where it told about the picture, 
so I’m starting from the beginning. 

Louise: Good for you, Freddie. I’ve 
started too. And I think the girl in 
the carriage is Becky Sharp. She 
seems like quite a gal. 

Don: Boy, this Sherlock Holmes is all 





right. It bas you guessing right at 
the start. 

Mary: I’ve been skipping. The sisters 
are Jo and Meg and Beth and Amy 
—and there’s the most wonderful 
boy next door called Laurie — but I 
guess I’d better start at the begin- 
ning, too. 

Louise (Rising with her book): Do you 
know what I’m going to do? I’ve 
often heard Mother say how wonder- 
ful it was on a rainy evening to curl 
up in bed with a good book. I think 
[’ll try it. 

Mary: That’s a good idea, Louise, but 
what will we do for light? 

Don: Oh, the lights probably won’t be 
off long. Humph, you know this is 
something. The four of us sitting 
here reading by candlelight. 

Mary: It is funny, isn’t it? What 
happened to us? 

Louise: Oh, a lot of things I guess. The 
storm —and then we didn’t have 
anything else to do. 

Don: Yes, and Grandpa and Grandma 
weren’t so dumb, leaving these books 
open at the illustrations. 

FreppIE: Sure. They knew we liked 
pictures. 

Don: I’m beginning to think we’ve 
relied too much on pictures. Why, 
I’ve only read a few pages here and I 
can see the characters in my mind 
just as clearly as if they were on a 
screen. 

Louise: I know, and as you read what 
they say, you can hear them too. 
(The lights come on.) 

FREDDIE: Boy, the lights are on. (Ris- 
ing with his book) Come on, Don, 
let’s you and I go upstairs with our 
books. 


Don (Rising): O.K. .. . (Then noticing 
other books) Say, what are these 
other books? Here’s David Copper- 
field by Charles Dickens. 

Louise (Picking up book): Why, this 
is the story of a career girl It must 
be a new book. 

Don (Picking up another): And this is 
a baseball story. 

FREDDIE: Baseball? Oh, give me that. 
(He takes book from Don.) But gee, 
I don’t know — The Three Muske- 
teers is so exciting — 

Don: Well, Freddie, there’s no law 
against reading two books, you 
know. I think I’ll take both of these. 

Louise: I’m going to take this modern 
story. Then when I finish Vanity 


Fair, I can start that. 

Mary (Ruefully): But I’ve got only 
one. 

Louise: Oh, Little Women will keep 


you busy for a while, and when 
you’ve finished that you can have 
one of mine. We can change around. 
Don (Laughing): I guess you two 
needn’t fight over books — there’s 
a whole library of them here. 
Mary: There certainly is, and it’s 
going to be fun. (She starts right as 
GRANDPA and GRANDMA enter right.) 
GRANDMA: Why, children. I thought 
we heard voices. You didn’t go to 
the movie after all. 
Louise: No, the storm chased us back. 
Don: We’ve been looking at the books 
— the ones you told us about — and 
if it’s all right with you we are going 
right up to our rooms and read. 
GRANDMA (Surprised): Why, my good- 
ness! Of course it’s all right. 
Don: And say, thanks a lot for putting 
them out. 





Louise: Yes. Good night. 

Aut: Good night, Grandpa. Good 
night, Grandma. (They go off right. 
GRANDPA and GRANDMA look at one 
another.) 

GRANDMA: Well! What’s happened to 
those children? They’re so enthusi- 
astic about the books. 

GRANDPA: Yes, and they certainly 
weren’t before. And what did they 
mean about our putting them out? 
Did you put some books out for 
them? 

GRANDMA: No. Didn’t you? 

GRANDPA: No. Well, it’s beyond me. 

GRANDMA: And look, the candles are 
burning. Why, they haven’t been 
lighted for years. 

GranpPa: The children must have lit 
them when the lights went out. 

GRANDMA: Just think, here they were 
reading by candlelight. Oh, I’m so 


glad they’re going to enjoy the 


library. (GRANDPA takes her hand. 
They are both in front of the table now 
facing downstage.) 

Granppa: Yes, Mother, it kind of 
makes the old library come to life 
again, doesn’t it? (SHerLock HoLMEs 
steps quietly out from left holding a 
candle snuffer in his hand, and starts 
tiptoeing across backstage. During the 
next few lines he snuffs out both the 
candles and tiptoes left again.) 

GRANDMA (Smiling): Yes, it does. 

Granppa: Y’know, I can almost 
imagine all our different friends in 
the alcove having a sort of get- 
together tonight—a_ celebration. 
D’Artagnan, Copperfield, Becky 
Sharp — 

GranpMA: And Jo and Sherlock 


Holmes; and then there’ll be the 
characters from those new books — 
(HotmEs has finished putting out the 
candles and exits through curtains 
making a slight noise as he does so. 
GRANDPA and GRANDMA turn at the 
sound in time to see the curtain falling 
back into place.) What was that? I 
heard a noise. 

GranpPA: Thought I did too. Must 
have imagined it. 

GranpMa: No, I’m sure — and look — 
the candles are out! 

GRANDPA: Why, so they are. 
that’s a funny thing. 

GRANDMA: But how in the world? 
(As they look at alcove corner, the 
curtain billows out again and then 
back.) 

Granppa (Chuckling): So that’s it. 
It’s the last breath of the storm, 
Mother, blowing the curtains, and it 
blew the candles out for us. Saved 
us the trouble. 

GraNDMA: Well, I never. You know, I 
was almost frightened for a minute. 

Granppa (Taking her arm and turning 
toward exit at right): Me, too. You 
know, Mother, we’d better be get- 
ting off to bed before we scare our- 
selves with our own ghost stories. 

GRANDMA (Smiling as they start right): 
Yes, you’re right — but still I did 
hear a noise as though there was 
someone in that alcove. 

Granppa: Of course you did, Mother. 
(Smiling and patting her arm. Half- 
jokingly) And why not? We know 
it’s full of the characters from our 
books. 


Now, 


THE END 





Part Five 


American Education Week 





What Makes It Tick? 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Dr. KennetH Mopsray, Principal of 
Hancock High 

Mary Meapows, student office girl 

J. W. Preston, an irate taxpayer 

CrumBy Wa LTERS, a football fan 

JERRY HANSON, a discouraged senior 

Rita Bonn, a disillusioned working girl 

Mrs. Ross, a mother 

Miss Wy iE, Guidance Counselor 

Jack HARVESTER, @ sailor 

Serrine: Dr. Mobray’s office at Hancock 
High. 

At Rise: Dr. Mosray ts dictating to 
Mary. 

Dr. Mosray: “Teachers, please an- 
nounce: Tomorrow afternoon periods 
will be 7-6-5. The seventh period 
will be Friday’s regular seventh; 
sixth period will be Thursday’s 
regular fifth, and the fifth period 
will be last week’s club period. 
These changes are necessitated by 
conflicts in the football schedule.” 
(To Mary) I’m afraid that’s going 
to cause some confusion, Mary, but 
run it just as it is in tomorrow’s 
bulletin and we’ll handle the ques- 
tions as they arise. Now, let me 
see... oh yes! Take this: ‘Teach- 
ers: Apparently, we are again con- 
fronted with the childish problem of 
water pistols. Please check your 
sections, confiscate all weapons and 
send them to the office.” (Picks up 


elaborate water pistol) Here’s a most 
ingenious device that was turned in 
yesterday. A machine gun type... 
very expensive model. (Inspects it 
more carefully) Ummm! I think I’ll 
file this one for future reference. 
(Puts it in desk drawer) I have a 
little grandson, you know! (Dictates) 
“Please remember to list the foot- 
ball players, managers, cheerleaders, 
color guard, drill team, band mem- 
bers and majorettes who will be ex- 
cused early for tomorrow’s game.”’ 


Many: Is that all, sir? 
Dr. Mosray: That will do for the 


present, Mary. And by the way, 
I’ve been meaning to tell you how 
well you’re doing at this job. I never 
thought I could get along without 
Miss Peele, but you’re handling 
things like a veteran. You’ll have 
no trouble getting a good office job 
after graduation. 


Mary: Thank you, Dr. Mobray. 


Frankly, I was scared stiff when you 
asked me to carry on during Miss 
Peele’s emergency leave, but I 
wouldn’t have missed the experience 
for anything. Working in this office 
is like getting behind the scenes in a 
theatre. I thought I knew all about 
Hancock High after three years as 
a student. But now I’m really be- 
ginning to find out what makes it 
tick. 
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Dr. Mosray: If you ever really find 








that out, Mary, let me know. 
“What makes a school tick?” That’s 
really the sixty-four-dollar question, 
and so far nobody has come up with 
the answer. Oh, well, we do the 
best we can from day to day! Now, 
what’s on our calendar? Anything 
out of the ordinary? 

Mary: Nothing but the Pep Meeting 
the last period, and you have a 
speaking engagement for American 
Education Week at the Rotary 
Dinner meeting tonight. I stacked 
all the old yearbooks you asked for 
on your desk. You said you wanted 
them for your speech. 

Dr. Mosray (Fingering books): Yes, 
I find it’s sure-fire stuff to use some 
first-hand quotes about the “good 
old days” when I speak to some of 
these civic groups. Anything else? 

Mary: Nothing except . . . except... 
well, Jerry Hanson is coming to see 
you about his working papers this 
afternoon ...and... well... I 
was wondering if there was any- 
thing you could do. 

Dr. Mosray: Oh, he’ll get them all 
right. He’s seventeen and he seems 
determined to stop school. (With a 
sigh) I’ll have everything ready for 
him. 

Mary: But that’s just it. I was won- 
dering if there wasn’t something 
you could do to stop him. You see, 
er... thatis... 

Dr. Mosray: Maybe I do see. Is 
Jerry a special friend of yours? 

Mary: Heavens no! We don’t even 
speak! But I do wish he’d stay in 
school until he gets his diploma. 
Isn’t there something you could 
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say to him, Dr. Mobray? I’ve 

talked and talked and talked to 

him... but... 

Dr. Mosray: I thought you didn’t 
even speak to the young man. 

Mary: Well, I don’t! Not right now! 
But .. . oh, you know how it is, Dr. 
Mobray. He ought to listen to 
somebody before he makes a com- 
plete fool of himself. 

Dr. Mosray: Don’t worry, child, I’ll 
see what I can do. But it’s been my 
experience when these young idiots 
decide to quit school, there’s not 
much anyone can say to stop them. 
(Phone rings and Dr. Mopsray 
answers. During the phone conversa- 
tion, Mr. PRESTON enters outer of- 
fice. He is in a great rage. In panto- 
mime, he demands to see Dr. Mo- 
BRAY.) Hancock High School, Dr. 
Mobray speaking. Oh, yes, Mrs. 
Randall. Yes, yes, I know your son 
Waldo. Well, he’s in class right now, 
but we’ll be glad to give him a mess- 
age. Yes, yes... . If it’s raining 
when school is dismissed, he’s to 
wait for you in the lobby. You'll 
bring his raincoat and overshoes. 
Very well, Mrs. Randall, I’ll see 
that he gets the message. Yes, yes, I 
quite understand. You can’t be too 
careful. Ummm! Very well. Don’t 
worry. We'll tell him. Thank you, 
Mrs. Randall. Goodbye. (Hangs up 
in relief) Mary, make a note to call 
Waldo Randall at the end of the 
period. His mother just called .. . 

Mr. Preston: I don’t care if he is busy. 
I demand to see him at once. At 
once, do you hear? 

Mary: But just a minute, sir... 

Mr. Preston (Pushing past Mary): 





Are you the principal of this high 
school, sir? 

Dr. Mosray (Extending his hand): 
Kenneth Mobray, at your service, 
sir. Won’t you sit down? 

Mr. Preston: No thank you. Preston’s 


my name. J. W. Preston. As a 
citizen and a tax payer, Dr. Mobray, 
I think I have the right to register a 
protest against this high school, sir, 
and the way it’s run. For my money, 
it’s a disgrace to the community. 

Dr. Mosray (Mildly): Disgrace, sir? 

Mr. Preston: That’s what I said. 
Disgrace! 

Dr. Mopsray: Just exactly what is your 
complaint, Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston: Paint! Red Paint! All 
over my sidewalk! One of your in- 
mates, Dr. Mobray, has seen fit to 
decorate my sidewalk, the whole 
way round the block, with the 
legend: “Beat New France! Kick 
’Em in the Pants!’ Now just what 
is the meaning of that sort of thing, 
Dr. Mobray? 

Dr. Mosray (Sits down, adjusts glasses 
and begins to leaf aimlessly through 
yearbooks): It no doubt refers to our 
game tomorrow with New France 
High School, Mr. Preston, and I 
must offer my apologies for such a 
reprehensible action on the part of 
one of our...er... inmates... as 
you called them. Do you have any 
idea who the offender might be? 

Mr. Preston: Not yet, sir. But I 
assure you I will leave no stone un- 
turned till I find him and when I 
do . . . his parents will hear plenty 
from me. In the meantime, I want 
to give you fair warning that I in- 
tend to write a letter of complaint to 
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the local Mail Bag Column. The 
schools are supposed to teach our 
young people deportment and good 
citizenship. And what do we get? 
Nothing but lawlessness, disrespect 
and juvenile delinquency. I tell you 
when I went to this high school, 
things were under control. We knew 
what was expected of us and we 
either came across . . . or else. 

Dr. Mosray: You attended this high 
school, Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston: I did, sir. I was a mem- 
ber of the Class of 1919 and believe 
me, Dr. Mobray, there was a class to 
be proud of. If you could talk to old 
Dr. Enfield, he’d tell you how to 
make these kids toe the chalk line. 

Dr. Mosray (Still leafing): Ummmm! 
I have no doubt Dr. Enfield was a 
fine principal, and Hancock High 
has always been a fine school, I re- 
gret this incident more than I can 
say, Mr. Preston, and you may feel 
certain that I’ll do my best to find 
the culprit and make restitution. . . . 
In the meantime, I hope you will re- 
consider your statement to the news- 
papers. 

Mr. Preston: You mean you're afraid 
of criticism in the public press? 

Dr. Mosray: Not at all, sir. But we 
do feel it is a bit unfair to have our 
whole student body censured be- 
cause of the childish pranks of a few 
undisciplined youths. 

Mr. Preston: “Pranks!” You call it 
a childish prank to defile my side- 
walk, deface my property, cause me 
this personal inconvenience and pub- 
lic embarrassment. . . 

Dr. Mosray: I’m sorry, sir. I should 
not have said “prank.” I should 
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have said this wanton act of mali- 
ciousness; but I feel sure you agree 
with me, sir, when I say it is unfair 
to judge the many by the few. I 
was just looking through the class 
annuals, getting ready to make a 
speech at Rotary this evening. You 
belong to Rotary, Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston: Oh, yes, yes, indeed. 
I’m sorry I had forgotten you are to 
be our speaker. 

Dr. Mosray: Well, I always like to 
look through these old books, Mr. 
Preston, and sometimes I discover 
the most entertaining human inter- 
est stories. It so happens I have 
here the class book of 1919. Didn’t 
you say that was your class? 

Mr. Preston: It was, but I hardly see 
how this concerns .. . 

Dr. Mosray (Chuckling): Bless my 
soul, Mr. Preston, here’s your class 
picture. ‘“Goo-Goo Eyes Preston” 
it says. That must have been your 
nickname in those days. 

Mr. Preston (Getting embarrassed): 
Well, yes .. . I had almost forgotten. 
I believe they did call me something 
like that. 

Dr. Mosray: It says here. . . “Will 
you ever forget the time Goo-Goo 
Eyes painted the class colors on the 
face of the town clock and put Pro- 
fessor Enfield’s Ford on the court- 
house steps? Good luck, Goo-Goo! 
You’ll always be remembered as 
the Joker in the class of 1919.” 

Mr. Preston (Much throat clearing): 
Well, I always say, boys will be 
boys! 

Dr. Mosray: Exactly, Mr. Preston. 

I know the boys at Rotary will get a 

terrific kick out of this incident. It 


just goes to show you the world 

hasn’t changed so much after all, 

has it? 

Mr. Preston (With a hollow laugh): 
No, I guess not. Come to think of it, 
Doctor, maybe I was a bit hasty just 
now. On second thought, I believe 
I’ll postpone my statement for the 
newspapers until after we’ve caught 
the guilty party. No use making 
the majority suffer for the minority. 

Dr. Mosray: A wise decision, Mr. 
Preston, and I think I can promise 
you we’ll find our man. 

Mr. Preston: Well, er, maybe we’d 
better not be too hard on him, when 
we do find him. Boys will be boys, 
you know. 

Dr. Mosray: You never said a truer 
word, sir. Now about this Rotary 
speech. How would you like to take 
a couple of these yearbooks along 
home with you? Maybe you could 
find some more funny incidents 
about our town fathers that some of 
them would appreciate. 

Mr. Preston: By Jove, that would be 
a great idea. Tell you what I’ll do, 
Mobray. I'll dig through some of 
these books and make a few notes 
for you. 

Dr. Mosray: That would be fine. 
And feel free to put in or leave out 
anything you feel might be offensive. 
We wouldn’t want to embarrass 
anyone you know. 

Mr. Preston: No, sir. No, indeed. 
Well, sir, it’s been a pleasure to 
meet you. Fine school you have 
here. Fine school. 

Dr. Mosray: We try to make it as 

fine as we know how, Mr. Preston. 

But sometimes we have our troubles. 





Hope you can come to the game to- 
morrow. We have a pretty good 
team. 

Mr. Preston: One of the _ best. 
Ummmmm! I'll try to make it. 
Ummm! Beat New France! Kick 
em in the pants! (Chuckles) Not a 
bad slogan, is it? 

Dr. Mosray: I hope we prove that 
actions are stronger than words on 
the field tomorrow. Good day, Mr. 
Preston. 

Mr. Preston: Good day, sir. (As 
Mr. Preston exits with books, 
CrumBy WALTERS enters. He is a 
large good-natured boy with a smear 
of red paint on one cheek. His hand, 
which he extends to Mary with a note 
ts also smeared with paint.) 

CrumBy: Miss Flint sent me down for 
a note. I was late coming from gym 
class. 

What was it this 


Mary: Not again! 
time? 


Crumsy: Shoestrings. My gym shoes 
got all fouled up! You never saw 
such a knot! Honest! Took me ten 
minutes to get ’em unhitched. 

Mary: You'll have to see Dr. Mobray. 

Crumsy: Aw, have a heart, Mary. 
You can give me a note. 

Dr. Mopsray: Anything on your mind, 
son? 

Crumsy: Not a thing, sir. 

Dr. Mosray: I thought not. (Noticing 
the paint) Cut yourself . . . shaving? 

CrumBy (Laughing): No, sir. Just a 
little paint. 

Dr. Mosray: Been doing some odd 
jobs? 

CrumsBy: Yeah. Deck paint’s kinda 
hard to get off. 

Dr. Mosray: Goes on easy, though, 
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doesn’t it? (Leans on desk and starts 
to write) 

Crumesy: I'll say. (Chuckling) Just as 
easy as pie. 

Dr. Mosray: Aren’t you the boy who 
won some degree of fame and public 
notice last week by pushing a peanut 
from the school to the square with 
your nose? 

CrumBy (Delighted): Yes, sir. That 
was 1...I mean that was me. You 
see, I lost a football bet. 

Dr. Mosray: Think we’ll win this 
game against New France? 

Crumsy: New France? Oh, sure! 
We'll kick ’em . . . I mean we'll 
mow ’em down, sir. 

Dr. Mosray (Handing CrumBy a 
note): Here’s your note, Walters. 
Crumpy: Thanks, Dr. Mobray. Thanks 

a lot. 

Dr. Mosray: Better read it first, 
Walters. Read it carefully. It’s a 
note excusing you from Miss Flint’s 
class and all other classes till you 
scrub the deck paint off Mr. J. W. 
Preston’s pavement. I think you 
know where the gentleman lives. 

Crumby: Well, gee whiz, Dr. Mobray. 
I don’t know what you're talking 
about. 

Dr. Mopray: In that case, just ring 
Mr. Preston’s doorbell and tell him 
I sent you around. He'll give you a 
complete explanation. And, by the 
way, Walters, you’re to make up all 
the time you miss from classes in de- 
tention hall after school, if it takes 
the rest of the year. 

Croumsy: But, Dr. Mobray . . . I can 
explain everything. 

Dr. Mosray: Splendid! Mr. Preston 
will be delighted. And now, you’d 





better start moving. Good luck to 
you. (Jo Mary) I’m going to make 
the rounds of the building, Mary, so 
take all phone messages. And if 
young Harvester arrives, ask him to 
wait in my office. He’s to be the 
speaker at the Pep meeting. (Exit) 

CrumBy: Well, how do you like that! 
How do you suppose he caught on 
that I was the one who painted old 
Preston’s pavement? 

Mary (With sarcasm): I have no idea! 
He must be psychic! 

Crumsy: Gee! He should be a private 
eye. 

Mary: Maybe he is, Crumby. But 
you’d better shove off. 

Crumsy: O.K., O.K. You don’t have 
to rush me. (As JmERRY enters) Here 
comes your boy friend. I know 
when three’s a crowd. So long. 
(Exit CrumBy) 

JeRRY: Is Dr. Mobray in? 

Mary: No, he’s not. He’s out in the 
building somewhere. You’d better go 
back to class and I’ll call you when 
he comes in. 

JERRY: Why should I go back to class 
when I’m ready to check out? He'll 
have my papers ready and all I have 
to do is turn in my books. 

Mary: Oh, Jerry, can’t you see what a 
mistake you’re making? 

JERRY: Now let’s not go over all that 
again. I’m old enough to quit, I’ve 
got a job and that’s that. 

Mary: If that’s the way you feel about 
it, you might as well sit down and 
wait till Dr. Mobray comes back. 

JERRY (Sitting down): That’s the way I 
feel about it. (Rrra Bonn enters.) 

Rrra: Well, for Pete’s sake, Mary, 
what are you doing in the office? 


I expected to see Miss Banana 
Peele herself. Where’s the Old Man? 

Mary: Miss Peele had an operation 
and I’m taking her place. Dr. Mo- 
bray’s out in the building some- 
where. 

Rrra: Pussyfooting around some place 
where he’s not wanted no doubt. 
Well, I got plenty of time on my 
hands. I can wait. 

Mary: I thought you were working at 
the Mercury office. 

Rita: That dump! I wouldn’t break 
my nails on their typewriters if they 
gave ’em to me. 

Mary: You mean you quit? 

Rrra: Right. Honest, Mary, you 
don’t know anything about the busi- 
ness world till you actually get in it. 
Why, some of the jokers at the heads 
of these so-called big companies are 
enough to kill a cat! Fussy? They’re 
a regular bunch of old maids! Every 
comma, every period, every capital 
letter, every little bit of spacing 
must be just so. They go over your 
letters with a magnifying glass look- 
ing for mistakes that aren’t there. 
And if a girl steps out for a minute 
to powder her nose or take an as- 
pirin, they’re fit to be tied! No sir! 
It was too hard on my nerves. I 
quit! 

Mary: Are you looking for another 
job? 

Rira: Not me. I’m coming back to 
school. Gee whiz! Miss Quinn’s 
typing class will be a rest cure after 
that slave labor camp they call the 
Mercury office. Besides, I might as 
well get a diploma. The girls who 
have them seem to get all the good 
breaks. 





Mary: I guess you’re right. 

Rita: I know I’m right. Well, look, 
honey, when the good Doctor comes 
in, tell him I’d like to check in, will 
you? I think I’ll take a walk up to 
the Day Room and see some of the 
kids. Kinda feels good to be back in 
the old place again. Know what I 
mean? 

Mary: I think so. I’ll tell Dr. Mobray 
you’re back. 

Rita: Thanks, kid. I'll bet he’ll be 
overjoyed! (She exits. Phone rings.) 

Mary (Picking up receiver): Hancock 
Junior High School. Oh, yes, Mr. 
Moore. Dr. Mobray isn’t here right 
now. May I have him call you? 
Where? Oh, the Mercury Office. 
Certainly. I’ll be glad to give him 
the message. (Pause) You have a 
place for a good typist. Must be a 
high school graduate in the upper 
third of her class. Yes, I’ll tell him. 
No more girls who stop school. Who? 
What was that name? Oh, Rita 
Bond. He’ll be sorry to hear she 
didn’t work out. Well, thank you 
for giving her a try. Yes, sir, I'll 
tell him. Goodbye. (Hangs up. To 
JERRY) Looks like the lovely Rita 
was thrown out on her ear! 

JERRY: No diploma will ever do that 
dame any good. 

Mary: It might help. At any rate, 
she’s got sense enough to go after it. 
That’s more than some people have. 

JERRY: Oh, dry up! (Mrs. Ross enters) 

Mary: Good afternoon. Can I help 
you? 

Mrs. Ross: I’d like to see the Principal 
about getting my girl out of school. 
Mary: Dr. Mobray isn’t in just now, 

but I’ll ring for Miss Wylie, our 
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Perhaps she | 


Guidance Counselor. 
can help you. 

Mrs. Ross: Whatever you say, Miss. 
I don’t have much time and I want 
to get Ruthie out of school as soon 
as possible. I got a good job for her 
and I want she should freeze on to it 
before somebody else beats her to it. 

Mary: Miss Wylie will be here in a 
few minutes. She has charge of the 
girls’ records. 

Mrs. Ross: Well, she won’t find 
nothin’ wrong on my _ Ruthie’s 
record, if I do say so myself. My 
Ruthie’s got the brains of the Ross 
family, I always say. Nothin’ but 
straight ‘‘A’s’”’ on her report card 
since she started school. 

Mary: Oh, is Ruth Ross your daughter? 
You must be very proud of her. We 
call her “The Brain” around here. 

Mrs. Ross: Yeah, brain is right. Too 
bad she’s not a boy. What’s a girl 
want with all that brain anyhow? I 
always got along all right without 
any education and Ruthie’s got more 
now than any of the rest of us ever 
had, so I figure it’s time she cuts 
loose from her books and goes to 
work. (Enter Miss WYLIE) 

Mary: Here’s Miss Wylie now. I’m 
sure she can help you. Miss Wylie, 
this is Mrs. Ross . . . Ruth Ross’s 
mother. 

Miss Wyte: I’m so glad to meet you, 
Mrs. Ross. We’re all very proud of 
your daughter here at Hancock. 

Mrs. Ross: Yeah, that’s what this 
girl’s been telling me. Well, I’m 
glad she got along all right, but now 
I want to see about getting her out 
of school. 

Miss Wyute: Out of school? You mean 
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you want Ruth to stop school before 
she’s graduated, Mrs. Ross? 


Mrs. Ross: That’s right, Miss. I 


don’t believe in kids wasting their 
time with book learning stuff after 
they reach a certain age. I got a 
good job for Ruthie in the same place 
I work. She can make good money 
and, believe me, we can use it. 


| Miss Wyuie: But, Mrs. Ross, it will 


break Ruth’s heart to stop school. 
She’s really college material. 

Mrs. Ross: College! What’ll college 
ever get her except a lot of high 
fallutin’ ideas she can’t ever live 
up to? Besides, we don’t have the 
money to send her to college. 

Miss Wyuie: But Ruth has every 
chance of getting a state scholarship, 
Mrs. Ross. 

Mrs. Ross: I don’t want she should 
have a scholarship. I want her to 
get a job and go to work. That’s 
what I came to see about. Both her 
pop and me made our way in the 
world without even goin’ to high 
school, and she’s no better than we 
are. Besides, she can go to work 
right now at twenty-seven bucks a 
week. 

Miss Wyle: Look, Mrs. Ross, let’s 
go over to my office and talk things 
over. Maybe we can find a way. 
You don’t want Ruth to be un- 
happy, do you? 

Mrs. Ross: Ruthie’s a good girl and 
she’ll settle down to doin’ whatever 
me and the Mister decide is the best. 

Miss Wy.te: Well, do come along, and 
let’s have a chat. I have some ma- 
terial in my office which might open 
up a new picture of what is the best 
thing in the long run for your 
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daughter. (Steers Mrs. Ross out of 

office) 

Mrs. Ross: I’ll be glad to talk to you, 
Miss, but I hate to waste your time. 
My mind’s made up. (Exit Mrs. 
Ross with Miss WY.Ip) 

JERRY: That’s a darned shame! Ruth 
Ross has no business leaving school. 

Mary: No, it will break her heart. 

JERRY: Miss Wylie is a pretty smart 
number. Maybe she can change 
Ruth’s mother’s mind. 

Mary: When some of these dumb 
clucks get blinded by the sight of a 
dollar and a job, it’s pretty hard to 
talk any sense into them, as you 
should know from experience. 

JERRY (Starting up angrily): Is that a 
crack at me? 

Mary: If it is, make the most of it. 

Miss WYLIE (Stepping quickly into the 
office): Mary, I’ll need all the am- 
munition I can get on this case. 
Could you possibly go around to 
Ruth’s teachers and get her marks 
since the last report cards? I think 
it might help. 

Mary: Sure, Miss Wylie, I’ll do any- 
thing I can to help. We’ve just got 
to keep Ruthie in school. 

Miss Wrure (Smiling): T’ll do my 
best. Keep your fingers crossed. 
(Exit) 

Mary: I will. (Jo Jerry) Oh dear! I 
can’t leave the office without some- 
body to take phone calls. Do you 
suppose you could hold the fort till 
Dr. Mobray comes back? He should 
be here any minute. 

JERRY: Do you think my I.Q. is high 
enough for such responsibility? 

Mary: Oh, Jerry, you make me sick! 

You positively enjoy making your- 


self out a complete dumb-bell. 
JeRRY: You know as well as I do that 


I’m no mental giant. I’m no 
masculine Ruth Ross. 

Mary: Maybe not, but you have a 
perfectly good brain of your own 
when you want to use it. Trouble is 
ever since you failed history last 
year you’ve got some sort of a 
complex. 

JERRY: Want to psychoanalyze me? 

Mary: I don’t need to. I know what’s 
the matter with you without any 
psychoanalyzing. 

Jerry: All right, Miss Mind Reader. 
What’s the matter with me? 

Mary: Well, for one thing, you can’t 
read! 

JERRY: What? 

Mary: You asked for it. Now I’m 
telling you. I’ve gone to school with 
you ever since we were in fourth 
grade, Jerry Hanson. And you 
never could read. You just bluffed 
your way along and now you're too 
proud or too stubborn or too some- 
thing to go into a remedial reading 
class and find out what ails you. 
You just pretend you enjoy being 
dumb. You’ve sold yourself on the 
idea that you have nothing for 
school and school has nothing for 
you. And what’s more... 

JERRY: You mean there’s more? 

Mary: Lots more. In the second place, 
you're in the wrong course. Who 
ever signed you up for a classical 
course gave you the wrong steer. 
But there are plenty of other courses 
in this school where you could really 
learn something instead of sitting 
around being a sorehead because 
you can’t read. 





JERRY: I’m not a sorehead. 

Mary: You are so. That’s why you 
want to quit school. I’ve worked in 
this office long enough to know there 
are lots and lots of ways the school 
can help people if they’d only give 
it a chance. 

Jerry: I suppose I should go back to 
fourth grade and read about the f 
Little Red Hen? 

Mary: You could go to a clinic and | 
find out why you can’t read. Maybe | 
you see the letters backwards or 
something. Plenty of smart people 
can’t read because they see things 
upside down, and backwards and 
crosswise, but they do something 
about it. But not you. No, you'll 
take a gas station job and when you 
have a long gray beard down to your 
knees, you'll still be working gas 
pumps and putting air in tires. 

Jerry: I’ve told you a hundred times, 
I’m only taking this job until I can 
get into the service. 

Mary (Angrily): Oh, what’s the use? 
I’ve got to get those marks for Miss 
Wylie. (Ezit) 

JERRY (Ruefully): Gee whiz! What a 
guy has to go through to stop school. 
(Jack HARVESTER enters. He wears 
a naval uniform, seaman second class) 

Jack: Hi, mate. Where’s the skipper? 

JERRY: If you mean Dr. Mobray, he’ll 
be in any minute. Won’t you sit 
down? 

Jack: No thanks. I'll just keep my 
weight on my feet. Well, the old 


place looks pretty much the same as 
it did four years ago. 
Jerry: Did you graduate in ’48? 
Jack: Graduate? Not me, son! Not me! 
I was one of those gooney 


Nope! 
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birds who knew more than the pro- 
fessors. I quit without the old 
sheepskin. 

Jerry: Well, it looks as if you made 
out all right without it. 

Jack: Listen to the man! Look, 
Buddy, you’re talking to Jack 
Harvester, the original lame brain 
... the first-class missing link. 

Why, you 
were the star football player the year 
we won the championship. You’re 
going to speak at the Pep meeting 
this afternoon. Gee, I’m glad to 
know you. My name’s Jerry Han- 
son. 

Jack:Glad to know you, boy. (Shaking 
hands) Glad to know you. Maybe 
you can give me some tips on this 
speech business. 

Jerry: I’m afraid I’m no speech maker. 
We leave that to football stars and 
naval heroes. 

Jack: Yeah, that’s what I used to 
think. You know this idea the Doc 
has of getting me to speak at the 
Pep meeting is strictly a riot! Me, 
old Ten Truck Harvester, speaking 
at a football rally is really the 
berries! When I was here as a stu- 
dent, they’d have put me on a leash 
rather than let me loose in the 
auditorium. Well, the Doc’s in for a 
surprise when he hears my speech. 

Jerry: A surprise? 

Jack: Yep. He probably thinks I’ll 
talk about the games we used to 
play and the championship team we 
had. Well, that’s where he’s fooled. 
I’m gonna talk about quitting school. 

Jerry: You mean quitting school and 
getting down to business? 

Jack: Nope. I mean getting down to 





business instead of quitting. You 
know, this’ll give the Doc a big 
laugh. He used to talk to me by 
the hour right in this very office 
about staying in school. But would 
I give him a listen? Nope. Not me. 
Not Junior. I only stayed in school 
until the end of the football season 
and then I beat it for the wide open 
spaces. Well, now I’m a sadder and 
wiser guy. 

JERRY: How do you figure? 

Jack: I was only in the service six 
months when I realized that the 
men who were at least smart enough 
to finish high school got promotions 
must faster. Besides, this is a war 
for the Brarns. It’s the guys with 
the info and the know-how that 
really run the show. The jerks like 
me who were too smart to stay in 
classes aren’t smart enough to plot 
the big deals and handle maneuvers. 
And that’s what I’m gonna tell those 
kids in the Pep meeting. In a few 
years those kids’ll be batting in a 
big league, the biggest league they’ve 
ever tackled and they’ll be playing 
for keeps. So they’d better find out 
here and now which end is up. 

Jerry: Are you really on the level, or 
are you just passing out the propa- 
ganda? 

Jack: Propaganda? That’s a twenty- 
five cent word, son. Never use ’em. 
I just say what I found out the 
hard way. 

Jerry: And you really mean it? 

Jack: I mean it, kid. Don’t leave school 
like I did. Finish your tour of duty 
here before you jump into anything 
else. 

Jerry: Thanks, sir. I think you’ve 
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just done me a big favor. 

Jack: Glad to be of service. (Enter 
Dr. Mosray) Why, hello, Doctor. 
Glad to see you. Hope I’m on time 
and don’t get a note for detention. 

Dr. Mosray (Shaking hands): No de- 
tention this time, Harvester. Glad 
to see you. Got your speech ready? 

Jack: All signed and sealed, sir. I was 
just rehearsing it with this young 
man. 

Dr. Mosray: Oh, hello there, Hanson. 
You’ll be wanting your papers, I 
guess. I have them ready for you 
on my desk. But before I give them 
to you, I have a few things I’d like 
to say to you. 

JERRY: Don’t bother, Dr. Mobray. 

Dr. Mosray: You mean your mind’s 
made up? 

JERRY: My mind’s made up all right, 
sir. My mind’s made up to stay 
right where I am till I get the little 
white paper in June. 

Dr. Mosray: Well, bless my soul! 
This is a surprise. Congratulations, 
Jerry. You’ll never regret it. 

Jerry: I’m sure I won't, sir. (Bell 
rings.) 

Dr. Mosray: Dear me, there’s the bell 
for assembly. I wonder if you’d be 
good enough to go up with Harvester, 
Jerry. I’ll be along in just a minute. 

JERRY: I’ll be glad to, and thanks for 
everything, Dr. Mobray. 

Jack: I think I can still steer a pretty 
straight course for the auditorium, 
but I’ll sure need a guide for that 
stage entrance. (Exit Jack and JERRY) 

Dr. Mosray: What an afternoon! I’ll 
never catch up with everything. 
Now where in the world is Mary? 

Mary (Entering): Here I am, Dr. 
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Mobray. Miss Wylie sent me on an 
errand. She needed some emergency 
ammunition to convince Mrs. Ross 
she should let Ruthie finish school. 

Dr. Mopsray: I hope she was success- 
ful. We can’t afford to lose students 
like Ruthie Ross. 

Mary: Oh, you know Miss Wylie, sir. 
She can convince anybody of any- 
thing when she really believes in a 
cause. 

Dr. Mosray (Smiling): Some other 
people around here must have re- 
markable powers of persuasion. 

Mary: What do you mean? 

Doctor Mosray (Picking up papers 
from desk): These, my dear. Your 
boy friend’s working papers. Do 
you want them for your memory 
book or shall I just throw them 
away? 

Mary: You mean? 

Dr. Mosray: I mean somebody or 
something sold him on the idea of 
staying in school. 

Mary: Oh, Dr. Mobray!  Isn’t it 
wonderful? Now he’ll really have a 
chance in the world! 

Mr. Mopsray: I hope so, child. And I 
hope I have a chance to sit down at 
my desk for five minutes and outline 
that speech for tonight. (Sitting 
down rather wearily and searching 
through papers on desk) Dear me! 
Where did I put the topic? 

Mary (Reaching over his shoulder): 
Here it is, sir. The theme of this 
year’s American Education Week is 
... “Children in Today’s World.” 

Dr. Mosray: Ummm! A pretty 
broad topic for a twenty-minute 
speech. Tell me, Mary, you’re an 
“A” student in English. What 
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Mary: Well, I don’t know very much grown-up world and try to make 











would you say if you had to write a Ruthie Ross and even about Crumby 
theme on this topic . . . “Children in Walters. Tell them we’re still chil- 
Today’s World.” dren but we’re almost ready for a 























about children, Dr. Mobray, at least them see that all we want is the 
not about little children. But if it training and the chance to make it a 


means older children, high school better, safer world than we found it. 
students, I’d just tell them about Dr. Mosray: You're right, Mary. I'll 
our world here at Hancock High. tell them about the school world of 

} Dr. Mosray: What would I tell? today. 

Mary: Oh, tell them about the prob- Mary: And the children in it, Dr. 
lems we have and the mistakes we Mobray, because, don’t forget, it’s 
make trying to solve them. Tell the kids that make it tick. (Curtain) 
them about Jerry and Rita and THE END 
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Part Six 


Production Notes 





Turkey GOBBLERS 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female; 1 male radio 
voice. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Mother wears an 
apron over her dress at first. 

Properties: Box of candy, drop-leaf table, 
plates, silver, glasses, pitcher of milk, silver 
bowl with dry cereal, several straight 
chairs, bowl of grapes, cardboard box tied 
with ribbon, flowers, platter of grated cab- 
bage, serving spoons. 

Setting: The Baldwin living room. It is 
homey and comfortable. There are en- 
trances at right and left, the one at right 
leading to the front door and the one at left 
to the dining room, kitchen and other parts 
of the house. There is a sofa upstage center 
with a small table at each end of it. On 
one small table is a telephone and on the 
other a radio. There are two or three easy 
chairs placed around the room with tables 
near them. On one of these tables is a 
large box of candy and on another a vase. 
There are a few lamps on the tables and 
some straight chairs against the wall. 

Lighting: No special effects. Light may be 
— by lamps near chairs or on the 
tables. 


Joun Crown’s Lecacy 

Characters: 26 male. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: John Citizen and John Crown wear 
suits. The rest of the characters wear cos- 
tumes as suggested in the text, or costumes 
typical of the periods in which they lived 
and the work they did. 

Properties: A projector and the various pic- 
tures indicated in the text, wheelchair for 
John Crown, quill pen for John Hancock 
money bag for Robert Morris, spool and 
crank for Eli Whitney, blue-backed book 
for Noah Webster, sextant or spy glass for 
Nat Bowditch, ship model for Donald 
McKay, bag of seeds for Johnny Appleseed, 
syringe for Dr. Morton, plant and grafting 
knife for Luther Burbank, blueprints for 
George Goethals, box containing a toy 
telegraph key, a bulb, a toy phonograph 
and a toy motion picture projector for 
Thomas Edison, wrench for Henry Ford. 

Setting: This production may be staged simply 
or elaborately. The stage may be draped 
with bunting or left bare. Music may be 
supplied by an orchestra and glee club, or 
by a phonograph. Additional music may 

added, to be used as a background or 
presented separately. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Vore ror Your Hero 

Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Stevie wears a cow- 
boy suit. Charlie Stobbs enters wearing a 
topcoat and carrying a hat. Junior wears a 
football uniform. Mrs. Fitzgerald has on a 
tailored suit and a hat. y wears a 
skirt, jacket, beanie, bobby sox and loafers. 
Coach Stanley wears slacks and a turtle- 
neck sweater. 

Properties: Two newspapers, comic book. 

Setting: The Carter living room. There is an 
entrance in the rear wall at left. Through 
it can be seen the hall leading off to t 
front door. Downstage in the right wall is 
an entrance to other parts of the house. 
Upstage from the door at right is a small 
table with a telephone on it. Against the 
left wall is a television set. The rest of the 
furnishings consist of comfortable chairs 
with small tables and lamps near them, and 
pictures and bric-a-brac. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Srrictty Puriran 

Characters: 3 male; 9 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Officer Kerr wears a 
uniform. 

Properties: Dried corn, stone, books, gro- 
ceries, small covered basket, fishing equip- 
ment, large gunny sack. 

Setting: A recreation room of a home. Upstage 
center is a large fireplace. An improvised 
_ has been placed in the fireplace, and on 
the spit is a chicken leg. A long table and 
several chairs are at center. On the table 
are some books. Other furnishings — 
lamps, easy chairs, pictures, etc. — may 
be added if desired. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Haunrep BooxsHop 

Characters: 12 male; 1 female; male and fe- 
male voices. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Hank and Chet wear everyday 
clothes. The characters from Treasure 
Island wear knee britches, long ae 
cocked hats, long white stockings ani 
buckled shoes. They have cutlasses at their 
sides. Old Pew wears a cloak with a hood, 
a black mask over his eyes and carries & 
crude walking stick. Long John should ap- 

to have a wooden leg; he carries a 
crutch. Tom and Huck are ooted and 
wear overalls. Injun Joe wears tattered 
clothing and an old felt hat over a straggly 
black wig. Aunt Polly wears a long- 
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skirted dress with a high collar and long 
sleeves, and a big apron. Her gray hair is 
parted in the middle and drawn back into 
a tight knot, and she wears steel-rimmed 
spectacles. Penrod is dressed in knickers, 
long stockings, belted jacket and cap. He 
wears a badge on his shirt. Jody is bare- 
boot, his clothes clean but very ragged. In 
his second appearance he wears a jacket and 
fur cap. 
Properties: Books, wad of black paper, pick 
and shovel, cardboard cut-out of a large 
treasure chest bursting with gold coin, 
ers glass, megaphone. 
Setting: Before rise the drop is painted to 
represent a row of shops. As indicated in 
the text, two street lights flank a large sign. 
The interior of the shop has walls covered 
with well-filled book shelves. Books are 
also stacked on the counters at downstage 
left and right, and on the floor. Between 
the shelves at upstage center is a fireplace. 
Upstage left and right, a few feet from the 
rear wall, are large book covers, two on 
either side. The covers should be tall 
enough to hide cast, and should have titles 
and authors printed clearly on them. The 
rear covers should point towards the center 
of the stage, but should be slightly over- 
lapped by the front covers so that the 
whole grouping is adjacent to the wings for 
easy exit of the cast. 
a lights painted on drop can be 
cut h at the top to admit light or 
lantern. e interior of the bookshop 
might be dimly lighted with light from the 
fireplace. 


Tue Rep ’n Green Treasure Hunt 

Characters: 1 male; 2 female; at least 7 other 

actors. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress. 

Properties: Four green tickets, four red tickets, 

whistle, rusty nail, first aid box, garden 

rake, block of wood, box of matches, oily 

rag, piece of burnt wood, pail of water, 

knife, package senteining mechanical pencil. 

Setting: A barn. The only furnishing required 
is a large table. Benches, farm tools, etc., 
may be added if desired. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


BrvusHEs FoR BENJY 
Characters: 9 male; 2 female; male and female 
extras. 








Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters wear sober 
Quaker clothes. The Quaker men wear 
hats in the house. 

Properties: Knitting, drawing board, whit- 

tling, book, pictures, dust cloth, baskets, 

canvas, engravings. 


Setting: A simply furnished Quaker parlor. 
Upstage center is a fireplace. To the right 
of the fireplace is a large window. Several 
plain chairs and tables are placed around 
the room. Other furnishings of the period 
may be added, if desired. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


UNExPEcTED GUESTS 

Characters: 6 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters wear typical 
Pilgrim costumes. 

Properties: Cooking equipment, food, buckets, 
nuts, wood, peas. 

Setting: A kitchen-living room in a Pilgrim 
home. At the end of the room is a large 
fireplace. The simple furniture has been 
moved against the walls to make room for 
work tables holding cooking equipment 
and food. On the upstage wall is a window, 
and near the window a long sheet of paper 
which Mistress Winslow consults. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Keys To Peace 

Characters: 3 male; 8 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The soldier wears a uniform. Peace, 
Knowledge, Brotherhood and Faith are 
dressed in white and may wear bands with 
their names printed on them. The rest of 
the characters wear everyday modern dress. 

Properties: A bouquet of a dozen roses, wrap- 
ping paper, dust cloth. 

Setting: A flower shop. At center is a table 
holding the bouquet of roses. Signs (as indi- 
cated in the text) hang on the walls of the 
shop. Shelves run along the upstage wall. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


A Map Tega Party 

Characters: 3 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: See pictures in any illustrated edi- 
tion of Alice in Wonderland. 

Properties: Tea pot, cups, teaspoons, plate of 
bread and butter, watch. 

Setting: A large table set for tea is placed near 
a tree. Chairs are placed all around the 
table, and there are tea cups on the table 
in front of each chair. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Send for our free catalog of 
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GHOsTs IN THE LIBRARY 

Characters: 7 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Louise, Don, Mary, Freddie, 
Grandma and Grandpa wear everyday 
modern clothes. Sherlock Holmes wears a 
tweed suit and a cap and is smoking a 
calibash pipe. Becky Sharp is dressed in an 
attractive 19th-century costume. D’Artag- 
nan wears a cloak, plumed hat, elaborate 
boots. From his waist hangs a jeweled 
scabbard and he holds a rapier in his right 
hand. David Copperfield wears tightly 
fitting trousers, a frock coat, and tall hat. 
Jo March wears a plain-colored long dress, 
gathered at the waist. The Baseball Player 
wears a baseball suit, mask, chest protector 
shin guards. The Career Girl wears a mod- 
ern business suit. 

Properties: Pad of paper, pencils, school 
books, sheet of paper, comic book, books, 
matches, candle snuffer. 

Setting: The library of Grandpa and Grand- 
ma’s house. There is a backdrop showing 
long rows of shelves filled with books. The 
walls right and left also have shelves of 
books. Near the left back wall there must 
be at least one real bookcase from which 
books may be taken. There is an entrance 
downstage right leading to other parts of 
the house and another entrance at left 
upstage which leads to an alcove off the 
library. This entrance has a pair of straight 
draperies hanging across it. There is a large 
table at center with chairs around it. A 
small portable radio is on the table. Two 
or three comfortable chairs are placed left 
and right. The one at the left has a small 
table near it. Hanging on the back wall 
above the bookcases are two brackets with 
candlesticks in which there are large, burnt- 
down old candles. 

Lighting: No special effects except candle- 
light for portion of play when book char- 
acters are onstage. 


Waar Makes Ir Tick? 

Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Jack Harvester 
wears a naval uniform, seaman second class. 
Dr. Mobray wears glasses. 

Properties: Pad and pencil for Mary, water 
pistol, yearbooks, papers 

Setting: ‘Dr. Mobray’s office. On the apron of 
the stage are a desk and typewriter for the 
secretary and several chairs forming an 
anteroom to the office, which is the main 
stage. The office contains a desk, several 
chairs, bookcases, files, etc. On the desk 
are books, papers and a telephone. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

















PLAYBOOKS 
Do You Know That... 
>If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 


lays published in PLAYS for use 
7 members of the cast. 


«By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


m—>We can supply you with copies of 
Eve from both current and past 


Each eghaat anni costs only 20 cents. 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities. 


When wane? please give name under which 
subscription ts listed. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








you are not now a regular | 
Ik annual subscriber to Plays 

The Drama Magazine for || 
Young People, why not subscribe |} 
and receive the economical and | 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be pro- jj 
duced by current subscribers royalty-free | 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS - 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Please enter m 4 subscription for 


years to PLAYS, published monthly October | 
through May. } 


OI enclose $ 
(One year $4.00 — Two years, $7.00) 



























































D LA Y § fer Special Occasions in NOVEMBER 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions 
in this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues 
for celebration of the following events: 


National Education Week A 


SOME ARE TEACHERS (Junior and Senior High).................005- November, 1947 
WHAT MORE DO YOU WANT (Junior and Senior High).............. November, 1946 
MICHAEL FARADAY (Junior and Senior High)...................0+0+: November, 1944 
HORACE MANN, AMERICAN EDUCATOR (Junior and Senior High) . . November, 1943 


Red Cross Week 





ANGEL OF MERCY (Junior and Senior High)...............06- anes November, 1946 
THE WORM TURNS (Junior and Senior High)...............sceeeeeees January, 1944 
Book Week 
A BOOK A DAY (Junior and Senior High)...................0.cceeeeeed November, 1961 
THE CASE FOR BROOKS (Junior and Gonlor Tigh)... 0. .ssvscceccevessecd November, 1950 
THE GREAT GIFT (Junior and Senior High)... .............000eeeeeeed November, 1947 
BOOKS ARE BRIDGES (Junior and Senior High)................00000: November, 1946 
THE FLYING HORSESHOE (Junior and Senior High)................./ November, 1948 
STEER DEREEEE COMMUNI, gc cc cccescbactccevecncesceces November, 1949 
GIVE THE BOOK A CHANCE (Intermediates and up)..............-- November, 1948 
A BUNCE OF KEYS (Tatermsadintes) . . ow... cc ccccccccccsccsccccccseces November, 1946 
ee Se CO icc cacnas abbdunhe oe eewesecbecsued November, 1944 
HUBBUB ON THE BOOKSHELF (Intermediates)..............000000 November, 1943 
ee ee Se ME. ss se caeedscgedeaess ccvatouneverce ot November, 1961 
TE SPINE Bh UE CID 6 6 bo cn tncnnddantaeccvesanesocsentes November, 1960 
Election Day 
VOTE FOR UNCLE SAM (Junior and Senior High)..................-- November, 1950 
MR. BATES GOES TO THE POLLS (Intermediates)..............+++- November, 1950 
ELECTION DAY IN THE U.S.A. (Intermediates)..............0000005 November, 1951 
Armistice Day 
A SON OF AMERICA (Junior and Senior High)................eeeeeeeed November, 1947 
BOB’S ARMISTICE PARADE (Intermediates).............0.0e0eeeeees November, 1946 
Thanksgiving Day 
IF WE ONLY COULD COOK (Junior and Senior High)................ November, 1951 
EVERY DAY IS THANKSGIVING (Junior and Senior High)... ... ....November, 1961 
THANKSGIVING A LA CARTE (Junior and Senior High).............. November, 1950 
FOOTBALL HERO (Junior and Senior High)................00cceceeees November, 1948 
FATHER TALKS TURKEY (Junior and Senior High).................. November, 1947 
THANKSGIVING BEATS THE DUTCH (Junior and Senior High)...... November, 1946 
TURKEY TURNS THE TABLES (Junior and Senior t High) is s+ oe ehkan November, 1946 
THANKSGIVING FOR FRIEDA (Junior and Senior High).............. November, 1943 
PILGRIMS AND PEBBLES (Intermediates)................ceeeeeeeees November, 1951 
THANKS TO THE INDIANS (Intermediates)................00ceeeee: November, 19651 
NOTHING TO BE THANKFUL FOR (Intermediates)................. November, 1950 
ye Vs ee AN nee ae November, 1949 
NEW-FANGLED THANKSGIVING (Intermediates)................... November, 1948 
INDIANS FOR THANKSGIVING (Intermediates).................000- November, 1948 
pe Be Be FB Be eer are November, 1947 
A a Ge ee Sk te mcwbbetceccccesasws November, 1946 
THANKSGIVING IS FOR ro Se November, 1961 
RE EE MITE CII, oo oo ic cctivn dc cwsececesncnctcccens November, 1949 
THE ANIMALS’ THANKSGIVING SNS hip c bbe dines cnsccnneea November, 1948 
ee ee ea ak 5 vk dS baad OER bee 08 6 OK November, 1947 
THANKS TO SAMMY SCAR a Ss oe cites aidies « ccbeeur November, 1946 
es ED COE on. wes ccdcstereseaveensbeneccesers November, 1945 
THANKSGIVING NIGHT (Pumary) Ain cet eeehe nee eneeeeheneckhéeee November, 1944 
THANKFUL’S PUMPKIN (Prima: rik, a tice al WN Mea al a SS anes wn November, 1943 
THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT (Radio Play)............6+ sees eeees November, 1961 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. 
Single copies of individual plays may be purchased for 20c each. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. When ordering please give 
name under which subscription is listed. 


PLAYS, Imne., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


























— Royalty Gree Plays for Young People —| 


Published September 15th! 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTS by Marjorie Paradis 


Twelve sparkling new comedies by a well-known author of stories for young 


ple. Crisp dialogue 
teachers 


and entertaining situations will delight actors and andiences. This book will be a boon to 
and drama directors as good plays for all-girl casts are always in demand. 


Junior High and High School 


Published October 1st! 


210 pages; $2.50 


TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


A new collection of holiday plays b 
days” including such occasions as 


Junior High and High School 


Published October 15th! 


these talented authors. Contains new pla 
lection Day, Book Week, etc. Tradition fun are combined in 
these plays to offer wholesome entertainment for modern 


for all the “special 


teen-agers. 
442 pages; $3.50 


HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS by Aileen Fisher 
A treasury of classroom and assembly material — plays, poems, skits, group pending and recitations. 


The variety and scope of this collection make it easy to arrange 


Flexible casts and simple staging. 
Primary and Intermediate 


Published April, 1952 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERS t 
by Helen Louise Miller 


Twenty-one comedies for celebrating holidays and 
special occasions; modern settings, true-to-life 
teen characters. Entertainment is the prime 
objective of these plays, but each bri out the 
ideals and traditions of the holiday it atizes. 


Junior High and High School 355 pages; $3.50 


and effective day programs, 


394 pages; $3.50 


Published January, 1952 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS t 
edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 


Fifty entertaining plays for primary cover- 
ing a wide variety of subjects — holidays; general 
plays on such subjects as th, courtesy, safety, 
etc.; legends, fables, fantasies, and fairy tales. 
Easy to produce, with simple settings. 


Primary 338 pages; $2.75 


Previously published and still in demand 





PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 
by Graham DuBois 


Junior High and High School 
371 pages; $3.50 


MODERN COMEDIES for YOUNG PLA YERSt 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Junior High and High School 

373 pages; $3.50 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORS t 
edited by A. S. Burack 
Primary through Junior High 

264 pages; $2.75 
100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN ¢ * 
edited by A. S. Burack 


Primary and Intermediate 
886 pages; $4.75 


RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE ¢ * 
by Walter Hackett 
Junior High and High School 

277 pages; $2.75 
CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE * 
by Samuel S. Richmond 
Junior High and High School 

342 pages; $3.50 
ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS + * 
by Helen Louise Miller 
Junior High and High School 

432 pages; $3.50 
SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS t * 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Intermediate and Junior High 

397 pages; $3.00 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
+ Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A, 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











